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OTICE.—The NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY at South Kensington will be CLOSED to the Public 

after MONDAY, August 3ist. preparatory to the removal of the entire 
Collection on loan to the Bethnal Green Museum, pending the con- 
struction of a permanent and safe onal for the reception of the 

By order of the Truste: 
GEO ROE SCHARF 
Director, Keeper, and Secretary. 


AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 

INSTANTANEOUS rote 164, NEW BOND-STREET 
(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN, regardless of _ iaeamedd 
Appointments entered daily. . Special ppoinitments after 6r. 








[HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious tréatment, by 

M. B. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 
MR. HENRY BLACKBURN. Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ will 
continue his Popular AKT-LECTURES in the Season 1885-6, rt) 
delivered at the er Institution, Royal Institution, Manches r, &e. 
A New Lecture on ** Pictures of the Year,” 1885, with’ Iilustrations by 
ldmelight.—For particulars address to 103, Victoria-street, London, 8. 


ECTURES.—Dr. CLARKE ROBINSON, Author 
of ‘Our Early English Literature,’ University. Durham is arrang- 
ing with Literary and other Societies for his PUB ECTURES. 
Syllabus (sent free) includes Our Anglo-Saxon Literature, —s, 
England's Earliest Poets, ‘Faerie Queene,’ Byron, ‘Song of Roland, 
Nibelungen Lied, Creeds of our pe Fathers, &c. 
“Dr. Robinson is one of the public 1 of the 
present time. He has the happy “hscalty of blending instruction with 
entertainment."’"—Free Press, Wakefield, June 6, 1885. 


PIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
In Aid of the Funds of the General Hespital. 























TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
August 25, 26, 27, and 28, 1885. 


Principal Vocalists :—Madame ALBANI, Mrs. HUTCHINSON, Miss 
ANNA WILLIAMS, Madame PATEY, "Madame TREBELLI; Mr. 
EDWARD LLOYD. Mr. JOSEPH MAAS, Mr. SANTLEY, Mr. F. KING, 
Mr. WATKIN MILLS, and Signor FOLI. 

Solo Violin—Sefior SARASATE. 
Conductor—Herr RICHTER. 
Band and Chorus of 500 Performers. 





OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. } 

TUESDAY MORNING, August 25th, ‘ Elijah.’ 

TUESDAY EVENING, New Cantata by Mr. oe ge H. Cowen, entitled 
‘Sleeping Beauty,’ Composed for this Festival. Anda Miscellaneous 
Selection, including Overture by Wagner. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, August 26th, ‘ Mors et Vita,’ Composed ex- 
pressiy for this Festival by Monsieur Charles Gounod. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, New Cantata by Mr. , Thomas Anderton, 
entitled ‘ Yuletide,’ Violin Concerto, d by Mr. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A Contri- 
butor of considerable experience both at home and abroad is 
OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT. Well up in general subjects, also Com- 
merce and Finance. Good French, Spanish, and Portuguese Linguist. 
—Address Newspaper, care of Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Y PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, Lectures, Legal or other Articles COPIED with er 

and dispatch. Terms moderate.—E. Ticar, 27, Maitland . 
Haverstock-hill, N.W. 





R4NOB.— The ATHENZUM, +=, Subscene 
bie in sdvance to J, G. Forueatwonan, Bookseller—Paris, 6, ue det 
re ; Cannes, 59, Rued’Antibes. ° 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY'S SCHOOL a 
FRACTIOAL ENGINEER he NEXT TERM OPENS 
MONDAY, Septem th. I. MECHANICAL a a crvit 
ENGINEERI G DIVISION.—III. COLONIAL SECTIO: 

FP.K J. SHENTON, Supt. ‘cational Department. - 








UTHORS wishful to enter PRIZE COMPETI- 
ION for short Original Stories, Articles, Poetry, Charades, &c., 
suitable for the | ristmas Bape day Season, will obtain information 
&c., before August 19 to 
x Y.Z, care of fon v. & . Maxwell, 35, St. Bride-street, Ludgate- 
circus, , 


EWSPAPER PROPERTY. ~TO E BE SOLD, on 

int of the death of the Acting n old-established 

CONSERVATIVE DAILY and WEEKLY N WSPAPER in the West 
of Engiand.—Apply by letter to O. C., Bedford Villa, Clifton, Bristol. 


C. MITCHELL & CO.; Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fieet-street, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT (tem years ‘chief clerk to Messrs. Rivington).— 
Advice given as to the best mode of a B.— a. Hoeeeend 
— | on behalf of Authors. Transfer o! 


Eiighes va Safe 0; pil mney T neebee fonur ak — w cxperionce. 


A*. EDUCATED LADY wishing to EMIGRATE 

— find Occupation in a large town may hear of an offer of home 
rd free for six or eight x with an English fami! ax 

Beaver by applying at once to Mrs. P., Glenbank, Tettenhall, W: 


























YOUNG GERMAN LADY, of cultivated tastes, 

desirous of visiting England, wishes ADMISSION to a GOOD 
ENGLISH FAMILY, where she may learn something of English life 
and society, in exchange for Music ‘acquired at Leipsic ag nd ) 
References exchanged.—Address C. Murrneap, Ross-strasse, 9, psic. 


ANTED, for the menth of August, a Competent 

ACH in LAW, te help a Gentleman, who from circumstances 

has lost much time, to Prepare jor the next Bar mination. — 

in the Country would be provided (and board if preferred), w 

excellent boating could be had.—Address A. B. C., care of May's Kaver- 
tising Offices, 159, Piccadilly, W. 


Sorrrvars of ART or COLLEGE, WANTED 
SITUATION in, as ASSISTANT MASTE Art-Class Teacher's 
tions and Five Stages of et, L—F. W. Poors, 














C. Mackenzie. And Symphony by Mr. Ebenezer Prout. 
THURSDAY MORNING, August 27th, ‘ Messiah.’ 


THURSDAY EVENING, a New ye *The Spectre’s Bride,’ by 
Herr Anton Dvorak, com xpressly for this Festival. "Mr. 
Gladstone's Latin Translation of Rock of Ages,’ Composed by D: 


Bridge, Organist of Westminster Abbey. 

FRIDAY MORNING, August 28th, New Oratorio, ‘The Three Holy 
Children,’ Composed for this Festival by C. Villiers Stanford. 
hoven’s ‘Choral Symphony.’ 

FRIDAY EVENING, ‘ Mors et Vita.’ 


Tickets for Secured aoe for each Morning Performance .. 
For Unsecured Piac oo - 
For Secured Seats tor each Evening “Performance :. o 
For Unsecured Piac ° ee ee . 


coor 
wd 

e2oeo~ 
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The Strangers’ Committee will Ballot for and Select Places for persons 
(whether resident in Birmingham or not) who cannet tec 
attend to oe for their ewn places. 

i the 





d by the 
the laces required, may be made, either personall 0} a — 
pag git og Esq., the Ci of that C coe, rd ‘etier, 0 


a4 Birmingham. 
ersons desirous of engaging Apartments are soquented to to make appli- 
Harrison & Harrison, Music- 
a Register 





cation, personally or by letter, te Messrs. 
sellers, omg and Bennett's-hill, tT where a 
of Lodgings m: y be inspected. 
eo be detailed Pi to be add d to Mr. Ronert 
; re:ary to the Festival C , Wi treet 
Birmingham . : 


ANTED, immediately, EDITOR for WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER of < aevanens Temperance Opinion.—Applications 


c references, &c.) to 
ay Co Glasgow. Temperance Eprror, care of 











Exam’ 
Seinen, Yorkshire. 


OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 
AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 
COMPANIONS. English and Foreigs. —Apply for particulars . Mrs. 
LEONARDS 


Dosseror, The Library, Streatham, 8. 
SCHOOL, 
8T. ANDREWS, N.B. 


S? 
Head Mistress, Miss DOVE Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge. This School vides a th h Education at a moderate 
cost. House Girls received from the age of 
NEXT TERM begins 2nd OCTOBER. 


RIVATE TUITION in SWITZERLAND for 











LUCENS, Canton Vaud. Efficient 
kind! d to the Dover, the 


ly Pp 
Dean o Canterbury, and Parents of former Pupils.— | we By particulars 
y to Mr. Mereweruer, or to Messrs. Kin, Gansrras & Kwik, 
i Sack ville-street, W., who will forward Prospectus and more detailed 
information on application. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL,— 
President—The Right Re ine LORD BISHOP of ROCHESTER.— 
Head Master—The Rey. E. TON SOUTH, M.A., aay See 
Cambridge, Chancelior’s Medalist Schoo Fees, 25 Guineas oo 
Boarders, at 80, and Day Boarders, at 40). per Annum, jusive e of 
ee aoe Fees, are iecel ved by Rev. F. R. Burrows, MA. 29, ae, 


Bache —Agr © o TERM Tenlas'co SEPTEMBER 1 lth. 














E DITOR WA NTE D for | ithe MIDLAND 

Journalist, capable ¢ of Writing Articles on 3 npr * 

rae of accurate Reporting.—Terms, age, and references to be sent to 
A. B., care of Messrs. Kimber & Co., 79, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 


FDiroRrsH IP.—An experienced Journalist, 

all-round 

oe ot * WEEKLY NEV SPAPER “Has s 
‘ood - ournal for six years. Well up in Agricul tural matters. 

and fluent Writer upen Political § — f 
poles 9 By —s. Ooebin. ubje ects. ‘Address Avtotycus, care of 








LT HOUSE SCHOOL, COLCHESTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1861. 
Principal—Mr. W. . W. BRIGHT WELL. 
Of the inom up 0 the Uateenay tee ee a 
have Se on in Honours. e College of 
1 for oPeodl tren this School toob the Ares place te all 


oo ee ae a = que distant from London. The 
loatey exceptional 
Terms, 14 Sateuste ton. 





(\A1EF LIBRARIAN WANTED. 


The Management Commit! 
LIBRARY at ement Committe, of, the - 2 — = 
— from persons competent te fill the Office o nn ag EP LIBRARIAN, 
ph. ate be Wit. per ~ a with a residence in the library, gas 
e 

The Population o of the Town and District is estimated at 15,000. 
Sogiicstions = conataene’ ‘* own handwriting, stating age. whether 
and present or previ: joym: brarian, 

will be recel ai sa rented to me at my Office, and —t t- 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
filling up about Twenty Vacancies on the Foundation will be held 
the oth of August For information apply to the Bunsaa, St. Paul's 


CoLLeas, REGENTS PABE.— In connexion 





SCHOLARSHIPS have ay Bo Fe the next two Sessions 
for the support Students wi having taken a degree or wi 
to THEOLOGICAL tinge ae for the Baptist Ministry, are 





for istearien, "up ot Wednesday, the 12th ae next. 
MES COWLEY, Clerk. 


Order of the Committee, 
Board Offices , Northwich, 23rd July, 





velock Trust. | Particulars may be learnt from Dr. Axovs, 
’s Park ), to whom applications should be sent. 





Quasars COLLEGE (for LADIES 43 and 45, 
In al Charter 1853. 


Harley-street, W 


—Her 





og : 
Visitor—The Right Hon, and a Right R rine a Lord Bishop of London. * 
Principal—The Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. ? 
MICHAELMAS TEKM will ‘emia MONDA p Corer Sh. ° 
The E an be held on October]. 
Pupils can enter the _ at 14 years of = The Course includes 
Matriculation Classes. E 











or Br an par of Scholarships apply to the Secretary. 
Qusars COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45, Harley: 
street. W. For Girls from 5 to 1 


Lady Superin jent—Miss Hay. 
MICHAELMAS TERM will begin SEPTEMBER 28th. 
For Prospectus apply to the Secrerary 


NIVERSITY _OLLEGS of SOUTH WALES 
d MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
An ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS will be appointed 
in ne (stipend, 1001. per canem). 
Candidates must send in A is and Refer- 
ences, not later than August 27th, For tater Ey apply to 
Cardiff, June 12, 1885. IVOR JAMBS, Registrar. 











yrorosra v0 UNIVERSITY. 


This Latte: = A CONFERS DEGRERS in Arts, Science, Law, and 
icine @ ose who have pone’ bivthe neceaary Courses of Study ina 
= of ‘the NAT EXAM ATHON Puc 
aw poe A Awixatio Faculties of A ad 
Sasenkenell TRA rie acuity of Medicine) 
will take place in ie 4 rot Hy S SMONDA 
Particulars as to these and trom the Hegiotrar es an ) to Courses of 


Study may be obtained from 
Manchester. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Regietrar. 


COLLEGE, BELFAST. 








Qussas 


SESSION 1885-86 will OPEN on TUESDAY. October 20. and the 
SUPPLEMENTAL MATRICULATION, and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
a will be proceeded with on the dates laid down in the College 


The LECTURES in ARTS, MEDICINE, and ENGINEERING will 
commence - TUESDAY, November 3; and the LAW LECTURES on 
December 
The + on BOTANY and MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
and the se Course of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, will commence 
on May 
The Sellownng Scholarships will be open to com) at the com- 
mencement of the Session, under the coptitions lain dowe in the Oot lege 
Calendar. Junior Scholars are empted One-Haif of the Class 
Fees for the Courses poeventived to o Btedents of their facuity and stand- 
ing (Henour Courses excepted) during the Term of Scholarship :— 
JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
— OF | ARTS. — Value, 24i. 
Fiv LY ‘e Seukonne ts commencing their pit ¥. Xeor. 
ve 0) 
Five _ Second Y 
Five Third Year.” 
Fifteen are awarded’ for proficiency in Science, viz. — 


Five open to Students commencing their First Year. 
Five on » mere Second) ag 





Five Third ¥ 
There is no Examination for the Scholarships in Litecatere ant 
Science of the Third Year; they are held by the Scholars of the Second 
Year of the previous us Session, under such regulations as the Council 
may prescribe. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. Annual Value, 20. 
Two open to Students commencing their First Year. 
Two ” ” Second Year. 
One ” ” Third Year. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. Annual Value, 25/. 
Two open to Students commencing their First whens Fear. 


Two > > Third Year. 
0 
Two rs ~ Fourth Year. 


FACULTY OF LAW. Annual Value, 20. 
= open to Students commencing their First Your 
One ss mt Third Year. 
SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Annual Value, 40. 
sone Matriculated Students under the conditions laid down 


ENDOWMENT SCHOLARSHIPS. 
1. A SULLIVAN SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual value cf 40! , tenable 
for three years. 


2. A SIR HERCULES PAKENHAM SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual 
value of about 25/., tenable for two years. 
8. A PORTER SCHOLARSHIP, of the sanual value of 50., tenable 
for two years. 
4. A DUNVILLE STUDENTSHIP, senahle Sor Oworyeens, of the yabes 
of 451. for the first year and 1001. for the second year 
s, An ANDREWS STUDENTSHIP, of the agnregate value of about 


The EXH HIBITION couscsted with the ROYAL ACADEMIOAL Ii- 
STITUTION will be awarded at the same 


For further informati: the Belfast Queen's College Ovlendar for 
1885-6 ; or apely. aS ale a to the Registrar of the Cotloge 


ee JOHN PURSER, M.A., Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW, Session 1885-86. 


The WINTER MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED with an Intro- 
ductory Address by Professor BOWER, M.A., on TUESDAY, the 27th 


Complete Courses on all the subjects of the Medical Curriculum are 
delivered within the University, and fully equipped a = 
n the 
tern Infirmary, which is in the immediate vicinity, ample means of 
Fee for each Class is 
Hospital, and 





October, 1885. 


—- instruction are connected with each department 
es! 

Clinical and Pathological Study are afforded. The 
3i. 3s.; amd the total minimum expenses for Classes, 
Graduation Fees for M.B. and C.M.amount to about 


to the annua! amount of 1,150/. may be held by Students 


Bursaries 
= their Medical Studies. 


Full particulars connected with the Course of Education and Exami- 


mation required for the Degrees, and the Preliminary Examination 
req by Student before ae Medical study, will be 
found — — University Calendar (by post, 3s); or a Syllabus of the 

&c., _— be dbtathed "by applying to Mr. Morr, 
Arelstant C Clerk of Senate. 


S?- BABTHOLOMEW 'S HOSPITAL and 


OPEN cqnenanenans IN SCIENCE. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 1301. each, tenable for one 
year, will be for on 26th, 28th, 2th, 30th. One of 
the value of 130/. will be awarded to the best Candidate at this Wh codong 
tion under pastins, Epes of age, if of sufficient —- For the other, the 
Candidates must be under twenty-five years of ag 

aan Renee pe of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, Lr perni G Zoology, 

CPERERON HMI to take more than four subjec' 
withe ay N EXHIBITION will be —— for “at the same 
are Lati — any 
oma ot the three following thane Greek, Fren ch, and Germ 

The ects are t = of the London University | Matricu- 
lation Pe ey of July, 1 

This is an open Exhibition ae the value of 50. 

Candidates must not vo entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
ofany ack ge Med Schoo! 

The successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Bar- 
inanewe Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination, and 
are eligible for the other Hospital Scholarships and Prizes. 

The Coe Sch are: First year—one of 50i., one of 30i., and 











one of a year and third year—one of 50i. Third and fourth 
year—two of 30i., one of 40. 
For iculars application may be made to the Warpen of the 


‘or part! 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, 8.E. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1885-6 will commence on OCTOBER 1, 
tw 2 wer eg Address will be delivered by A. O. MACKELLAR, 
at 

WO ENTRANCE SCIENCE ECHOLARSHIPS, of 1003. and 600, 

m to all First-Year Students, will be offered for 
competition. The Examination will be held on October 5, 6, and 7, 
and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or 
Zoology, at the option of Candidates 
Spec ial Classes are held throughout the year Boag the Preliminary 
pened and I M.B. f the University of 


All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra 


Scholarships and Money Prizes of eae value are awarded at 
the Sessi: Examination, as also several Medal 
The Fees may be paid in one sum or by ~~ Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital! Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for 
Dental ye and for Qualified Practitioners. 
Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the 
hbourhood receive Students for residence and su —_ and a 
of peta lodgings is kept in the Secreta’ 
pod and all — may be obtained from. “the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Gorge Ren W. M. ORD, Dean. 


ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Paddington, W. 
EXTENSION of the SCHOOL BUILDINGS and HOSPITAL. 
The WINTER ot will OPEN on OCTOBER Ist with an Intro- 
2 Address A.J. PEPPER, M8. 
NUAL DINNER of the Past and a Students will take 
yuan the same evening, Dr. CHEADLE in the Chai 
On I ber 2nd, = CONVERSAZIONE will be held in the 
new School Buildings at 8.30 Pp 
The new Wing, containing 70 additional Beds, was opened by 
R.H. Princess ise, Marchioness of Lorne, last year. 
FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE (one of the 
value of 1001., — four of 50i. each) will be offered for competition on 











TUESDAY, mber 22nd, and Following Day. 
The School julldings, to which largee additions have been made, 
——, Laboratories for the Teaching of Physiology 


md Chemiet istry, are ie mtu working order. In addition te the Open 
Hateenes Scholarships, Class Prizes, and usual Appointments, Scholar- 
ships will be offered for competition at the end of each year, open to all 
—_ of the hospital. 

incentive to chemical study all the medical appointments in the 

ee , including the five house surgencies, are open to pupils without 

fee or expense of any kind, thus offering advantages both pro- 

fessional and ‘un. of the highest importance to the student, and 

uable addition to the system of scholarships and prizes. 

ices are awarded after competition, preference being given to 
the ar qualified perpetual pupils at the hospital. 

8 Ch are held for the Preliminary, Scientific. and Inter- 

= late M.B. of the University of London, and for the F.R.C.S. Examina- 

a. 


For prospectus and further 5 oa apply to the Dean, or to the 
Medical Superintendent, at the GEORGE | 
E P. FIELD, Dean of the School. 


St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
RESIDENCE FOR STUDENT 





The Dean is prepared to receive applications oe Students desiring 
to enter upon residence in the Coll 

Terms :—90 Guineas for the Academical year, payable 30 Guineas in 
advance, on October Ist, January Ist,and May Ist; to include Special 
Elementary and Preparatory Instruction on four days a week. 


"Y.HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 
SESSION will OPEN on THURSDAY, October Ist, with an Intro- 
dress by Dr. J. K. FOWLER, M.A. 

» which has lately been considerably enlarged, 

lete means for the education of students pre- 

ing for the Univers: sf of London, the Colleges of Physicians and 

icensing Bodies. Two Entrance Scholurshi ps, 

and 20!., tenable sears ih pes and an Entrance 

Science Scholarship, value 50l., will be 29th 

and following days. Further information| may be obtained from the 
Dean or the Resident Medical Officer at the Hospital 

ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 


T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 
oats. —WYMAN & BONS, Printers of the Builder, Truth, 
, Merchant and Manufacturer, Printing Times, 

Gaserte, and other high-class at "call attention to 

the false eos for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNC- 
eae tenis f PERIODICAL LITERATURE. whether Ilius- 

to Projectors of New Periodicals 


tes furnished to 
pd. cither ir Printing or Fr or Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen- 














B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS and 


LOGUES, PROSPECTUSES. CIRCULARS, &e., 
or modern, at lowest penton prices.—Bowpen, Hupson & Co., 23 
Lion-street, Holborn, 


RINTING, — BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CATA- 
in best ore od 


The Collection of American Dollars and Half- Dollars, Joa Pro. 
perty 9 Mr, H. P. SMITH, 73 New York; and other Coing 
fedals from various Cabinets, 





FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 
UTOTYPE FINE- ART. GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STRE: 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie's ~ Aaa 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


COPIES ae REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare Works from the Print-Room, British Museum. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘Autotype in Relation to Household Art,’ 
with Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


Now ready, 


FIRST and SECOND ISSUE of PERMANENT AUTOTYPES of the 
most celebrated PICTURES in the NATIONAL COLLECTION. 


FOREIGN SCHOOL, 234 Subjects. 
BRITISH SCHOOL, 65 Subjects. 
Prospectus and Catalogue free by post on application to the Manaozn. 





Now ready, completing the work, 


Vol. III, TURNER'S ‘LIBER STUDIORUM.’ 
With Commentaries by the Rey. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 


Price Four Guineas. 


“ The distinguishing character of the autotype reproductions is that 
they are cheap and absolutely faithful copies of originals, which may 
themselves be of the very highest excelience; and they are therefore 
especially adapted for all situations in which the moderation of their 
cost is an important element, and especially for all in which it is 

, for ns, to keep before the eyes either of 
Seilaren ‘or of adults the most perfect representations of natural or of 
ideal beauty.’’—Zimes, September 4th, 1879. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, L«im1TEp, 
d 30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London ; 
2, King-street, Cheapside ; and 281, Regent-street, W. 











NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


CHEAP BOOKS ON SALE. 
See Special List of Sets of Works of Popular Authors, and 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR AUGUST. 


BURNE-JONES, — PERMANENT PHOTO- 
e GRAPHS of many ef the Pictures and Drawings of this Artist 
have been made by FREDERICK HOLLYER, aed can now be obtained 
from him direct at 9, aaaenaean, Kensingto 
Subjects and prices will be sent post free on spplication. 


D. 1659-1668.—WANTED, Contemporary News. 

papers, | rig ery. en Prints, for illustrating Pepys’ 
Di iary. —Add: A. R., at C. H. May & Co.’s General Advertisi ing Offices, 
78, Gracechurch-street, E. c. 


O ARTISTS.—_TO BE SOLD, a DETACHED 

LEASEHOLD RESIDENCE of attractive elevation, fitted in the 
antique style, situate in a favourite road in the N.W. district. Contains 
a spacious and lofty Studio, with Billiard-Room under, and 13 other 
Rooms. Large and well-planted Gardens. Built for and in the occupa- 
tion of a well-known Artist.—Price and full particulars of Dotman & 
Pearce, 62, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 














UMMER HOLIDAYS.—CountTry APARTMENTS 

in the healthiest and prettiest gus of Hampshire, within Two 
Miles from Liss Station, on the South-Western Railway. TO BE LET, 
simple but eomfortably Furnished Rooms, with po bP Cooking and 
Attendance, at an Inn, situate amid beautiful eo oag Suitable for 
Landscape mters. Terms moderate.—Address Mr. Tuomas AYLING, 
Rake, East Liss, Petersfield. 


N IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGE- 
MENTS, 1885.—TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May Ist 
to the 31st October, 1885. 
For particulars, see Time-Tables and L epegremaaee issued by the Com- 
pany JO. NOBLE, General Manager. 
Derby, April, 1885. 











Sales by Auction 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic and Scientific Apparatus, 


M:. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
* his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
ugust 14, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, a variety of 
and LENSES by first-class makers—Rollin, int- 
Dishes, and other Photographic Apparatus — expensive 
and Obiecte-—Telescopes-—Opscs and Field Glasses—quantity 
of Chemical and Electrical ratus—Dissolving-View Lanterns and 
an assortment of Slides Fiated, oods—Oil Paintings and Prints—Bicycle 
—Tricycle—and Miscellaneous Property. 
On view after 2 the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


The valuable Collection of Saxon and English Coins, the Pro- 
perty of the late Rev. J. MAYNARD, of Orford, Suffolk, 


ESSKS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, August 10, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the valuable COLLECTION of SAXON and ENGLISH COINS, in Gold, 
Silver, and Copper, the Property of the late Rev. J. MA AYNARD, of 
Orford, Suffolk ; FM oy Sig Bd the ag 
Sovereigns of H y! VIIL 
rge Noble of Henry VIII.—Rose Ryal, Thirty- Shilling and Fifteen- 
Shilling Pieces of James I.—Treble Unit (Oxford) of Charles I.—Broad 
and Half Broad of Cromwell—Five-Guinea Pi William and Mary 
and George II. Pieces, a Penny 


NEXT 
CAMERAS 





of Beonna—Groats of Perkin Warbeck and lh nn ey of Mary— 
Oxford Pound and Half-Pound Pieces, and valuable Local Coins of 
Charles I.—Siege Pieces of Pontefract, Carlisle, and Scar! ugh, &c. 


Messrs: SOTHEBY, WILKINSON s HODGE 
will SELL a" AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C., ESDAY, August 11, at 1 o'clock Precisely 
COINS and MEDALS. hem a Collection of American Dollars ang 
Half-Dollars, including Proof Sets of the American Coinage for | 
&c.—Patterns of the Coinage of King Kalakaua 1. of Hawaii, and various 
Dutch and other Siege Pieces, &c., the Property of Mr. H. P. SM ITH. of 
air tee Se — small Collections Ss English Coins, in Goid 
— and Copper—a large number of Continental Coins in Co 
w Greek and Roman. pper, and 
. be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. of 


The Libraries 9 #2 late JAMES BURCHELL, Esq. ; the 
late Mr. F. YLOR; JOHN CALDECOTT, » den 
ceased; a ‘Portion of the Library of PHILIP é. HARD. 
WICK, Esq. ; and other Properties, 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C, on TUESDAY, August ll, and Three Follo 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARIES of the late wax 
BURCHELL, of 34, Gordon-square; the late Mr. F. NAYLOR. 
JGHN CALDECOT deceased; a PORTION od the Linea 
< wag ae C. HARDWICK, Esq., of Hereford-garden: k-} 

, comprising valuable County Histories, includ uding 
Nichole’s icestershire—Hasted's Kent—Hoare’s Ancient and Modern 
Wiltshire—Surtees’s Durham—Ormerod's Cheshire—Nash's Wercester- 
shire—Baker' + } Nerthamptonshire—Sha w' ‘8 


mportan Booke of 
Printe—and Standard Works in ri Classes. of 1 English and Peveign Lite 











be viewed two sore prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, 


i 
on reseipt of four stamps. 


Collection of Duplicates and Miscell 
Library of a Noble Duke, 
MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, “org oe W.C., on MON. 
DAY, August 10, and Following Day, ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
ee isely, ‘2 COLLECTION of DUPL cat TES and MISCELLANEOUS 
OKS from the LIBRARY of a NOBLE DUKE, comprising a large 

number of Old English and French voyages 
c 


and ee es 
Memoirs, Novels—Poetical and Dramati: ics—Book 





Books from the 





orks—Class 

to America—Tracts and Pamphlets, &c., amongst which will 4 
foun 1s Cook’ 8 Three ) Voyages—Life of of Katherine de a heah Heidelberg, 
1575— Aldus, 1504 England's Griey- 
ance a Relation to b Coal Trade, Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 1665—Bishop's 
Bible, First Edition (imperfect), 1568—the Vinegar bible—Dugdale'’s 
Warwickshire, by Thomas, 3 vols. —Dugdale’s Baronage, Large Paper— 
Old Surveys of Ireland, and English Counties—Loggan’s Oxonia— 
Winstanley’s Audley End—Thoroton’s Nottingham—various Editions of 
the Common yy ppt the Sealed Boek of Charles 11., with 
Signatures and Seal he Commissioners—Public Records, 28 vols,— 
Strutt’s Manners a Cuvee, Chronicie of England, &e—a 
Collection of interesting Pamphlets ef the Seventeenth Century, 
231 vols.—Foulis’s Editions of the Classics—General Stud Book, 6 vols. 


Jatii 





Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Miscellaneous Books, including a Selection from the Library of 
a Gentleman ; the Library of an Eminent Doctor of Divinity ; 
ond the Stock of a Bookseller, deceased, 


MESSBS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on W. EDNESDAY, 
ust 12, and Two Foliowing Days, at 1 o'clock, a ‘large COLLECTION 
of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including Ray ‘Society’ 8 Publications, 
1 1 T: 150 various vols. —Nature, 31 vois.— 
| —— rly Microscopical Journal, 16 vols.—Hewitson’s Eggs of British 
Birds, 2 vols.—Stainton’s Tineina, "3 vols. an ’s Alge, 2 vols.—Morfit 
on Fertiliz zers, &c., 2 vols.— Jesse's Il., 3 vols., and comme 
Sel 3 vols.—Winkles’s Cathedrals, 2 vols, —Walion, Le Tribu 
os utionnaire, 6 vols.—Fauriel, Poésies Provinciales, 3 Bene 
alantes, 2 vols.—Caulfield’s Remarkable Characters, 4 vols. 8 
sna Collection of Chap-Books. Also the extensive THEOLOGICAL 
Y of an eminent DOCTOR of DIVINITY, embracing the Works 
of the Fathers—Writings of English and Foreign Theologians of the 
Present Century—Hebrew and Greek Concordances—Lexicons—Gram- 
mars—Commentaries on the Scr 
tories—Biog and Serials. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


























[THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, for 
AUGUST, 1885. 2s. 6d. 
“The METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY”: a Reminiscence. (With a Note 


by the Editor.) By R. H. Hutton. 

A DEFENCE of DEER FORESTS. By Cameron of Lochiel, M.P. 

ARISTOCRACY in AMERICA. By Matthew M. Trumbull. 

VIOLINS. By William Huggins. 

FANCIES at NAVESINK. By Walt Whitman. 

The BURDEN of IRELAND. By J. Leslie Field. 

A JESUIT REFORMER and POET. By the Rey. Futher Ryder. 

COUNTY CHABACTERISTICS: SURREY. By H. G. Hewlett. 

ae. eee: of VICTOR HUGO. (Concluded.) By Algernon C. Swin- 

The RECENT REBELLION in NORTH-WEST CANADA. (With @ 
Map.) By Lord Melgund, Military Secretary to the Governor General. 

The LONDON FLOWER TRADE. By Edward A. Arnold. 

ANTI-CHOLERA INOCULATION. By Dr. Cameron, M.P. 

London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for AUGUST. 
The FIGHTING STRENGTH and FOREIGN POLICY of ITALY. By 
R. Bonghi, 





CHOLERA: its Cause and Prevention. By Professor Burdon Sanderson, 
PRICES and GOLD SUPPLY. By M. G. Mulhall, F.5.8. 
SPENCER—HARRISON—ARNOLD. By 8. Rowe Bennett. 
PESSIMISM on the STAGE. By Emile de Laveleye. 
WHAT CAN HISTORY TEACH US? By W. 5. Lilly. 
The CHURCH PROBLEM in SCOTLAND. By Donald Fraser, D.D. 
PERSIA and AFGHANISTAN. By Gen. Sir Arnold B. Kemball, KCB. 
The WHITE CROSS. By the Bishop of Durham. 
CONFEMECRARE LIFE and THOUGHT in GERMANY. 
H.G en. 
conTEMPORAIY RECORDS :— 
W. P. Ker. 

~. , as Quilter. 

5 General Literature. 


By Prot. 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if = post, on 





e PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-street, London; and ‘The 
Press,’ Charterhouse-square, B.C. 


’ 
y” 44, 





receipt of two stamps. 


Isbister & Co. Limited, 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





“ONE OF THE MOST ENTERTAINING BOOKS OF THE YEAR.”—Standard, 


NOTICE.—The SIXTH EDITION of the ‘ LIFE 
of FRANK BUCKLAND,’ by his Brother-in-Law, George C. 
Bompas, is now ready. Large crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 5s. 


The LAW RELATING to TRADE MARKS. By R. S. Mushet, 


of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


Now ready, complete in 4 vols. 8vo. 27. 10s. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE of LA 


MANCHA. By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVE DRA. A Translation, with Introduction and 
Notes, by JOHN ORMSBY, Translator of ‘The Poem of the Cid,’ 


NEW WORK BY DR. ROBERT FARQUHARSON, M.P. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE and DISEASES INCIDENTAL to 


SCHOOL LIFE. By ROBERT FARQUHARSON, M.P. M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. Lond., late Lecturer 
on Materia Medica at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, &c. 


Will be ready on August 10th, Vol, III. with 88 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 18s. 


VON ZIEMSSEN’S HANDBOOK of GENERAL THERA- 
PEUTICS. Contents :—Respiratory Therapeutics, by Professor M. J. Oertel, M.D. Translated, with 
a Preface and Notes, by I. BURNEY YEO, M.D. F R.C.P., Professor of Clinical Therapeutics in 
King’s College, London, Physician to King’s College Hospital, &c. 

ie A ms Handbook will comprise Seven Volumes, demy 8vo. ‘with Illustrations, to be published at 

short intervals. 





“FAST BECOMING AS INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVELLER AS THE GUIDE-BOOKS OF MURRAY OR 


WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


STUDIES in RUSSIA. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
SKETCHES in HOLLAND and SCANDINAVIA. Crown 8vo. with 


Tilustrations, 5s. 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. Crown 8vo. with 


Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


WALKS in ROME. Eleventh Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map, 18s. 
WALKS in LONDON. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. with 


numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. Fourth Edition. 
rations, 7s. 6d. 
Second Edition. 


DAYS near ROME. 
CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 


trations, 24s, 
21s, 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 


tions, 21s. 


FLORENCE. Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
VENICE. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER & 00,’8 POPULAR 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
CARITA. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ‘ The | WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. Oli- 


Chronicles of Carlingford,’ &e. Feap. Bvo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. PHANT, Author of * Carita,’ &¢. Feap. 8ve. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo. with Illus- 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with LIllus- 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustra- 








NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER & 00.’8 POPULAR 2s. SERIES. 
ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of ‘Molly JOHN HERRING. By the Author of ‘ Me- 


Bawn.’ Feap. 8vo. boards, Pictorial Cover, 2s. halah,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. boards, Pictorial Cover, 2s. 


M alt Mars 
eee: AR ahd oe mn oon. panes. By DORIS. By the Author of * Molly _Bawa, 
Cover, Mrs. Geoffrey,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. beards, Pictorial Cover, 2s. 


*," The following volumes of the 2s. Series can now be had in feap. 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s, 6d, each :— 
MOLLY BAWN, PHYLLIS, Mrs. GEOFFREY. I AIRY FAIRY LILIAN, ROSSMOYNE, DORIS. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 

*." MESSRS, SMITH, ELDER & CO. WILL BE HAPPY TO SEND, POST FREE ON APPLIOA- 
TION, A COPY OF THEIR CATALOGUE, CONTAINING A LIST OF 2:., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., 58., 
AND '6s. SERIES OF POPULAR NOVELS, TOGETHER WITH A LARGE NUMBER’ OF 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo-place, 





Now ready, price 5s. 


HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
NSTITUTE of GREAT papas and IRELAND. Vol. XV., 
Part L AUGUST. 1385. May ad bgt * by H. Ry how ston, Dr. A 
Neubauer, Jos. J: admiral F. & 
Tremiett. A éj Dumieia,. it ‘Heudenell Carter, rR Oe and Charles 
Roberts, F.R.C.8. 





London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


VENTS of MILITARY and NAVAL 
INTEREST and all matters of importance dealing with the army 
and Navy, Militia a Volunteers, are chronicled in the 
NITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
Published every Saturday price 6d., at the Office, 4 and 6, Catherine- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE ASCLEPIAD. By BENJAMIN WARD 
RICHARDSON, M.D. _F.RS8. Price 2s. 2s. 6d.—The 4 ASCLEPIAD for 

JULY contains Essays on d Pulse-Readi 

tions—The Mind as a Diagnostic Surface—Boerhaave—Syn: of 

Anesthetics. 











Longmans, Green & Co. Paternoster-row. 


PN DON GARDENS and PLAYGROUNDS.— 

See the BUILDER (price 4d _; by post, Annual 8u 

19s); also the Sacristy, Baletol Cichedrat (complet ee ee. 

View and Details of Canons Maahby (included in the Excursion of the 

Architectural Association)—The Archwological Institute at Derby—Pro- 

pees New y mma for the Institute of Architects—The Baron de Cosson 
n Effigies, &c.—46, Catherine street ; and all Newsmen. 








Now ready, No. 4, 
NEW THREEPENNY MAGAZINE. 


Bookseller says :—“‘ Its sixty-four of close, clear ) contain 


The 
about as much reading matter as plenty o three-volume nov 
In a Coloured Wrapper, price 3d., post free 4d., the 


ye tt MAGAZINE of FICTION for 
AUGUST, consisting of 


A COMPLETE NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 


IKE UNTO a STAR, 
By the Author of ‘ A Girl’s Despair,’ &c. 
N. B.—Num bers 1, 2, and 3, containing the eee gees Novels ‘A | 
Love,’ ‘ Duchess Hetty.’ and ‘ Vida’ 's Story,’ reprinted and 
pn deg by order of all Book and } ors, price three- 
h, post free for four ppeeng eames each ; ‘or the three together, 
post Post free roe for twelve penny stamps. 
Each Number complete in itself. 


London : W. Stevens, 421, Strand ; and at all Booksellers’, &c. 
NOTES and QUERIES. (SIXTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 
NOTES :—The New Version o the Bible—Shak 




















Society of A A . New Toes for Pa 
—Hutton' 's‘ Litera’ rary 1 be 
+ ge og '—Carlyle’s Naseby Relica— Police” asa pp ot A 


QUERIES :—H. de Spencer. ae and the Raotie—Ss. 5 y, ee 
Demonology—Heraldic—The ospelles and Ep 
Genealogies—Date and Title of Book—Rhyming Prophesy 

“Sick as a horse”’—The Silver Shield—Scandalise— 
heeology of ta | Phrases—Ann 

Cockburn — Madame Parodi — Finality—Calves’ Heads 
Hampton Hall va "Extinet Baronetage—Warin de la 
J. More—Joseph—Heraldie—W. Whitman—‘“ The Bar of 
Angelo ’’—Motto on Sundial—Authors of Books. 

REPLIES :—The Lord's Prayer in Verse—Earls of Pembroke—Excali! 
—Eccles—Itinerary —Early English i 


upper 
— The ‘New aan hd a aipaiew — 2 


Wood's Haltponee— Bishop Ken —“ Let us sing ”’— of Mary, 
Queen of Scots—Vico—Scour—Authors Wanted. 
NOTES on BOOKS: — Halliwell - Palllippe’s ‘Outlines of the Life ~ 
‘—Bickley’s ‘Inhabitan ts of Birmingham, 
and Aston '—: ing’s ‘ Th y y's London,” 
Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d.; by post, 4jd. 


Published by Joha C. Francis, 20, Wellington street, Strand, W.C. 
NEW WORK by MISS CLEVELAND, Sister of the American 
President, and Mistress of the White House. 
Now ready, in choice cloth binding, 6s. 64. 
G BORGE ELIOT’S POETRY: 
and Other Studies. 
Including a Series of Historical Essays on the Middle Ages. 
By ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. 
London: Hodder & ug 27, 


Now ready, price 6s. 6d. 
HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
joven a. With Alterations and Additions to the End of the Easter 














Price 2s. 6d. 


Oo Diss EQUILIBRIUM the RESULT of 


the DISSIPATION of ENERGY. By G. D. LIVEING, M.A. 
, Fellow of St. Sou College, and Professor of Chemistry in the 
Daivecaity of Cambridge: 


Eis Book I. With Notes and Exercises 


ITE ARN , M.A., of 
“A very co) ous collection of riders; the riders are exceedingly varied 
wearer cplou a are calculated to draw out the intelligence of a 
thoughtful pupil.’ hoe. 


Cambridge : Deighton, Bell & Co. London; George Bell & Sons. 
A NURSERY CARD, 


Rollers, for , 24 by 18 inches, 6d.; or on Linen and 
On Rel ceeds Is ol. . treo by pene} on io came, 


HAT TO DO ant HOW TO DO IT. ee 
Dpiscations Sor Imepetints Syeetinens te Tounty Gos 


vulsions, Crou; 
Ree een = 


Threadneedle-street ; and 170, Piccadilly 





Buttons, &c., 
London : Peassn tppets Os. Gh Chutbbnalslic thin 
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A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR 
is included in the 
HOLIDAY EDITION, 


Just published, in cloth gilt, price 1s. 6d. 
or 


Bvusenuan BEECH E &. 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 





letter of seven 
eight 





This Edition also includes a f: ile of an 
pages by the late Lord Beaconsfield on trees, sylvan scenery, &c. ; 
beautifully executed Wood Engravings ; and a Map of the Beeches. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

“The Burnham Beeches were saved by the liberality of the London 
City Corporation, prompted thereto by an accomplished writer of 
pleasant books about trees and ferns and rural delights, Mr. Francis 
George Heath, who addressed the public authorities with earnest letters 
of remonstrance....A charming little volume.” 

GLOBE. 

“ Writing with even more than his usual brilliancy, Mr. Heath here 
gives the public an interesting monograph of the splendid old trees.... 
This charming little work.” 

RECORD. 
“The charm of style and perfection of illustration.” 
DAILY NEWS. 


“A pretty Geseription of the Beeches and surrounding neighbourhood, 
with its P que, top 1, and biographical.” 








Rider & Son, 14, Bartholomew-close, EC. 





THE ORIGINAL WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 
HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER (Eighth 


rice Sixpence, containing Publishing Arrangements, 
Specimens of pe, Sizes of Paper, and much invaluable Information 
for those about to Publish. 

London: W. H. Beer & ~_ (Successors to Provost & Co ), 33, Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden 


Just leted (by the publi of Part oy? y 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 

with 564 Wood Engravings, 

A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By WILLIAM 
YARRELL, V.P.L.S. F Z.8. Fourth Edition, Revised and En- 

larged, to the end of Volume II , by ALFRED NEWTON, M.A. FRS., 

Protessor of nagar. 4 and Comparative Anatomy in the "University of 

y HOWARD SAUNDERS. F.1 F.Z.8., 
= i. to the First and Second Editions are still on aus. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 














NEW WORK BY “ CAVENDISH.” 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth gilt extra, price 5s. handsomely printed 1n 
red and black, 
HIST DEVELOPMENTS: American Leads 
and the Plain-Suit Echo. By ‘ Cavendish,’’ Author of ‘The 
Laws and Priacipies of Whist,’ &c. Wholesale only of 
Thos. De La Rue & Co. London. 


YNDALE’S PENTATEUCH, 


Now for first time reprinted in separate form. 
800 pp. om hand-made paper, royal 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
8. Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row, London. 





A.D. 1530, 








Fifth Edition, royal 8vo. paper covers, price 1s.; post free, 1s. 3d.; 
cloth g t, red edges, 2s. 6d. 

UTHORSHIP AND PUBLICATION, 

A Concise Guide to Authors in matters relating to Printing, Pub- 

I panversetas, &c., including the Law of Copyright and a ‘Siblio- 


“A work which over 
undoubtedly possess."’ 
London: ‘Wyman & Sons, 1476, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON, 


—_ whether experienced or not, should 








BEHIND THE SCENES ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 





Now ready, price 2s. picture covers (post free, 2s. 4d.), 
THe STOCKBROKER’S WIFE, 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple. 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker. 





London: J. & R. Maxwell, Shoe-lane, E.C. ; and all Bookstalls. 





STATISTICAL ACCOUNT UF SCOTLAND, 1885. 
In 8 vois. 8vo. with numerous Maps, price 60s. nett, 


RDNANCE GAZETTEER of SCOTLAND: a 


of Scottish Toposraph , Statistical, Biographical, and 
Historical,” “Baived by FRANCIS H. GROOME. cas 
“ By far the best book of the kind that has yet been published.”’ 


London : Thomas C. Jack, 45, Ludgate-hill. 


B* LIONEL | A BEALE, M.B, F.BS., 
Medicine in King’s College. 
SLIGHT AILMENTS; a, oar Nature and Treatment. 5s. 
URINARY and RENAL DERANGEMENTS and CALCULOUS DIS- 
ORDERS. 5s. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Plates. 2ls. (Harrison.) 

The PE in MEDICINE. 86 Plates. 2is. 

BIOPLASM : an I a to Medicine and Physiology. 6s. 6d. 

PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life. [4 New Edition preparing. 

On LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 5s. 

The MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s. 6d, 

LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 

The “MACHINERY” of LIFE. 2s. 

DISEASE oan. (setiea Copiesonly.) 8». 6d. 

KIDNEY DISEASES, [4 a Edition preparing. 
London: J, & A. Churchill. ” 











WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
EDUCATION BOOKS. 





FRENCH. 
For Public Schools where Latin is Taught. 


EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Formation of ble For the Use of Public Schools. 

ith Exerc GENE-FASNACHT, French Master 
Westminster School. a. Improved Edition. Square crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s.; or GRAMMAR, 3s.; EXEKCISES, 2s. 6d. 


EUGENE’S FRENCH METHOD. Elementary 
French Lessons. Easy _— and Exercises preparatory to the 
‘ Student's Comp ve Fre .’ By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


7 

The STUDENT'S GRADUATED FRENCH 

READER, fer the Use of Public Schools. I. First Year. Anec- 

dotes, Tales, Historical Pieces. Edited, with Notes and a Complete 

Vocabul , by LEON DELBOS, M.A., of King’s College, London. 
Crown 8yvo. ‘cloth, 2s. 


The STUDENTS GRADUATED FRENCH 
READER, for the Use of Public Schools. II. Second Year. His- 
torival Pieces and Tales. ted, with Notes, by LEON DELBOS, 
M.A., of King’s College, London. 180 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


LITTLE EUGENE’S FIRST FRENCH READING 
BOOK. With full Notes and complete Vocabulary by L. DELBOS, 
M.A., of King's College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 





FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH. 


FRENCH for BEGINNERS. Lessons Systematic, 
Practical, and Etymological. By J. LEMAISTRE. To precede 
Bugene's’ aa and the various Elementary French Books. 

oth, 2s 


COLLOQUIAL FRENCH, for School and Private 
_ —_ B -és-L., late of Eton College. 328 pp. crown 


FRENCH CLASSICS for ENGLISH STUDENTS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by LEON DELBOS, M.A., of 
King’s College. Crown 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. each. 


1. RACINE, Ics PLAIDEURS. 1s. 6d, 

CORNEILLE, HORACE. 1s. 6d. 

CORNEILLE, CINNA. ls. 6d. 

MOLIERE, BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. 1s. 6d. 

CORNEILLE, Le CID. Is. 6d. 

MOLIERE, Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. 1s. 6d. 
‘Compared with other books having the same aim, these books deserve 

very favourable mention. For the notes are well selected; they never 

commit the capital fault of trespassing on the province of the grammar 


or the dictionary, and so pandering to the pupil's laziness ; and they are, 
moreover, generally well expressed and to the point.’ "Saturday Review. 


VICTOR HUGO.— LES MISERABLES. Les 
Principaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by J. BOIELLE, 
Senior French Master, Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


er Pr pp 


VINET (A.).—_CHRESTOMATHIE FRAN(AISE ; 
ou, Choix de Morceaux tirés des meilleurs ‘ivains Frangaise. 
Eleventh Edition. 358 pp. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS (T. 8.) and LAFONT (J.).— FRENCH 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. A Collection of Modern 
Mercantile Letters in French and English, with their Translation on 
opposite pages. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


FLEURY’S HISTOIRE de FRANCE, raconté a 
la Jeunesse. Edited for the Use of English Pupils, with Grammatical 
Notes, by A. BELJAME. Second Edition. 


MANDROU (A.).—FRENCH POETRY for ENG- 
LISH SCHOOLS: Album Poétique de la Jeunesse. Second Edition. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


12mo. cloth, 4s. 





GERMAN. 
SCHLUTTER’S GERMAN CLASS - BOOK. A 
Course of Instruction, based on Becker’s System, and so arranged as 


to exhibit the Self-Develo pment of the Langusge ood 1 ite "Afaities 
with the English. i FR. SCHLUTTEKR, Koyal tad Academy, 
‘ourth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5s.—KEY, 5s. 


MOLLER (A.).—A GERMAN READING BOOK. 
A Companion to Schlutter’s ‘ German Class-Book.’ With a complete 
Vocabulary. 150 pp. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 


Woolwich. 


EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL GERMAN COURSE, 


RAVENSBERG (A. v.).—PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Conversational Exercises, Dia- 
logues, Idiomatic Expressions, Vocabulary. and Select Reading 
Lessons. Third Edition. i2mo. cloth, 5s.—KEY, 2s. 


RAVENSBERG.—ENGLISH into GERMAN. A 
Selection of Anecdotes, Stories, Portions of Comedies, &c. With 

A Notes for Translation into lish. By A. v. RAVENS- 
Second Edition. Two Parts in One, cloth, 4s. 6¢d.—K EY, 5s. 


RAVENSBERG (A, v.).—GERMAN READER. 
Prose and Poetry. ith ious Notes for Beginners. Second 
Edition. 288 pp. crows 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


APEL’S SHORT and PRACTICAL GERMAN 
GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. With copious Examples and Exer. 
cises. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN PROSE STORIES for BE. 
GINNERS (including Lessing's Prose Fables). With an Interlineay 
Ecce in in the Natural Order of Construction. Second Edition, 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS’S MODERN GERMAN and ENGLISH 
CONVERSATIONS and ELEMENTARY PHRASES. The German 
Revised and Corrected by A. KOKEMULLER. Twenty-first En. 
larged and Improved Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS and CRUSE (C.).—GERMAN and 
ENGLISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. A Collection of 
Modern Mercantile Letters in German and ae with their 

on opposite pages. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LLOYD (Dr. A.).—GERMAN IDIOMS and GER. 
MAN PROVERBS EXPLAINED for ENGLISH LEARNERS, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


GOSTWICK and HARRISON.—OUTLINES of 
GERMAN LITERATURE. from the Earliest Times to the Present 
f= 2 By JOS. GOSTWICK and ROBERT HARRISON. Second 

tion, Enlarged and Improved. 654 pp. 8yo. cloth, 10s. 


SONNENSCHEIN and STALLYBRASS.—GER.- 
—— fer the ENGLISH. , Part L First Reading Book. Easy Poems 
and I by Notes and Tables, 
chieay Etymological. Fourth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 








GERMAN CLASSICS. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. 


SCHILLER’S LIED von der GLOCKE (The SONG 
of the BELL), and other Poems and Ballads. By M. FORSTER. 2s. 


SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. By Forster. 
2s. 6d. 

GC@ETHE’S IPHIGENIE auf TAURIS. 
WELL. 2s. 


G@THE’S HERMANN und DOROTHEA, By 
FORSTER. 2s. 6d. 


G@THE’S EGMONT, By APEL, 
LESSING’S EMILIA GAILOTTI. 
2s. 


LESSING’S MINNA von BARNHELM. By 
SCHMIDT. 2s. 6d. 


OHAMISSO'S PETER SCHLEMIHL, By Forster, 


By ATT- 


28, 6d. 
By G. HEIN, 


ANDERSEN. —BILDERBUCH ohne BILDER. By 


BECK. 2s. 
NIERITZ.—Die WAISE, By Orre. 2s, 6d, 


HAUFF’S MZZRCHEN. By A. Hoare. 38s. 6d, 





ITALIAN. 


VOLPE (Cav. G.).—ETON ITALIAN GRAMMAR, 
for the Use of Eton College. Including Exercises and Examples. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

KEY to the EXERCISES, ls. 


ROSSETTI.— EXERCISES for SECURING 
IDIOMATIC ITALIAN by means of LITERAL TRANSLATIONS 
from the ENGLISH. By MARIA F. ROSSETTI. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROSSETTI.—ANEDDOTI ITALIANI. One Hun- 
dred Italian Anecdotes, selected from ‘Ii Com 0 del Passeggio.’ 
Being also a Key to Rossetti’s Exercises. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATTWELL (Prof. H.).—TABLE of ARYAN 
(INDO - EUROPEAN) LANGUAGES, showing their Classification 
7" , aes with pee Notes; to — is added, Grimm's law 





of w 
x Wall Map for the Use ¢ of Caege and (eae Second 
Edition, Mounted with Rollers, 10s. 
The same TABLE, in 4to. with numerous Additions, boards, 7s. 6d. 


RHEIMS (H. DE).—Practical Lines in Geometrical 
Drawing, containing the Use of Mathematical a and the 
Construction of Scales, the Elements of Practical and Descriptive 





, Or an 

‘and Pers; repective. Illustrated with 

givin ne (or analozy) the Solution of ang Question proposed at the 
ve Examinations for the Army. 8vo. clozh, 9s. 


FUERST’S HEBREW LEXICON. By DAvIDSON. 
A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old See. By Dr. 
JULIUS en Fourth Edition improved and 

matical and Analytical Appendix 


con- 
taining a Gra: by Rev. 
Dr. SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 1600 pp. royal 8yo. cloth, 2ls. 





HEBREW TEXTS.— GENESIS, PSALMS, JOB, 
ISAIAH. Large type, 16mo. cloth, each 1s. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 


and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
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A FAMILY AFFATIR. 
By HUGH CONWAY, 


Author of ‘ Called Back,’ ‘ Dark Days,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d, 











NEW BOOK BY MR. ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


SOUVENIRS of some CONTINENTS. By Archibald Forbes, LL.D. Crown 


8vo. 68. 

“* This pleasant book...... Mr. Forbes caters for every kind of taste; though one is inclined to think him at his best in 

the broad fun of the story about ‘ the —_— gentleman with the moist eye,’ or the comical account of his own perform- 
ances as & musical critic.” —St. Jumes’s Guzette, 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. S. Ignatius.—S. Polycarp. Parkas 


Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, C.L. LL.D. 
___ Bishop of Durham. Vol. I. Vol. II. Sections L. and II. 


Vow HENRY, LORD HOBART, ESSAYS and MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS of. With | & Biographical Sketch. Edited by MARY, LADY HOBART. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. 


LIFE of ROBERT FAIRFAX of STEETON, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and 


Member for York, A.p. 1666-1725. Compiled from Original Letters and other Documents by CLEMENTS R. 
MARKHAM, C.B. 'F.R.8., Author of ‘The Life of the Great Lord Fairfax.’ Demy 8vo, 1 


THE LIGHT of ASIA and the LIGHT of the WORLD. A Comparison of 
the saqens, the Sg and the Ethics of the Buddha with the Story, the eae and the Ethics of Christ. 
By 8. KELLOGG, D. D., Professor in the Western Theological Seminary, Alleghany, Pa., U.8.A., Eleven years 
Missionary to India, oy a he Member of the American Oriental Society, Author of * ‘A Grammar of the Hindi 
Language and Dialects,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


























“ The plot is full of human interest......This drama of intense passion, chastened by heroic thought, is the finest work 
that its author has yet produced.”— Morning Post, 


ZOROASTER. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of ‘A Roman Singer,’ 


Dr. Claudius,’ ‘ Mr, Isaacs,’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


WALTHUS and his WORK. By James Bonar, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
‘*Mr. Bonar has performed a useful service to students of eee economy in presenting them with this careful 
account of the life and teaching of Malthus...... He writes aan athorough knowledge of the economist he is expounding. 
His book will be read with interest.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


PRAYERS for PUBLIC WORSHIP. By the late John Service, D.D., Author 


of ‘ Sermons,’ ‘Salvation Here and Hereafter,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


§octaL QUESTIONS from the POINT of VIEW of CHRISTIAN 


THEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, 8t. Marylebone Crown &vo, 6s. 


tenants in HIGH SCHOOLS in DENMARK. By Dr. Hertel, 


Municipal Medical Officer, pSepenhegre. Translated from the Danish by C. GODFREY SORENSEN. With Intro- 
duction by J. CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D. LL.D. F.R.8. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


;, UROPEAN BUTTERFLIES. By Francis W. de V. Kane, M.A. M.R.LA., 


Member of the Entomological Society of London. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. By H. S. Hall, B.A., formerly 


Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Master of the Military and Engineering Side, Cliftun College, and 8, R. 
KNIGHT, B.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant ‘Master at Marlborough Co! 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; with Answers, 4s. 6d. 


A NEW LATIN COURSE. 
[WACMILLAN'S LATIN COURSE. First Year. By A. M. Cook, M.A., 
Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


ANDOCIDES.—DE MYSTERIIS. Edited by W. J. Hickie, M.A., St. John’s 


College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant Master in Denstone College. ee 8vo. 28. 6d 
Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by pos 
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from a Drawing by P. Macnab. Frontisp' continued.) By ANDRE 


2. the CETTE. BF Tanees Sime. With 7. The SIRENS THREE. (To be continued.) 
: LTER C E. 
3. BILL JUDGE. By M. E. Huuuan. et eek ee ee te 


4. POEM. By H. A. H. 





























8. A FAMILY AFFAIR. (To be continued.) By 


5. PILGRIMAGE of the THAMES. Part IL Pe mt 
> t q 
By A. HASTINGS WaITB. “wien Illustrations. 7 9. YOUTH. By W. F. B. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


For AUGUST, price 1s., contains— 
MRS, DYMOND. Chaps. 20-23. By Mrs, RITCHIE | A eam TOUR in the LANDES. (Con- 


The RIEL REBELLION in NORTH - WEST sapaeen SOCIETY. By J. Tuzopore Bent. 
CANADA. By R. MACKRAY POPULAR AR SONGS of th SCOTTISH HIGH 
The _JHRUSH in FEBRUARY. By GEoRGE gy done SUUARE Bats r 
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JAPANESE 
ENAMELS. 


By JAMES L. BOWES, 


Author of ‘Japanese Marks and Seals,’ Joint 
Author of ‘ Keramic Art of Japan.’ 





With Illustrations from the Bowes. 
Collection. 





1 vol. imperial 8vo. with 2 Plates in Colours 
and Gold by Firmin, Didot et Cie., 
16 Plates in Autotype, and numerous 
Woodcuts, cloth, 1/. 1s. 





“One of the most interesting subjects 
connected with the arts of the extreme 
East, a history to which this book, as. 
much by its description and illustrations as 
by the compact notes of the author, adds. 
much. The photographs are admirable. 
The running notes to the text show the 
care and tact of the writer.” Atheneum. 


‘“‘The book needs only to be seen to 
be admired. Study of Japanese history 
and literature is shown in almost every 
page.” — Scotsman. t 


“This book is a valuable as well as a 
beautiful one.””— Academy. 


‘Most delightfully discursive.” 
Art Journal. 


“A worthy companion to the splendid 
volumes which bear Mr. Bowes’s name.” 
Architect. 


“This work is a valuable contribution. 
to the literature upon a subject of which 
but little has been written.” —Artist. 


‘“‘Mr. Bowes continues his studies in 
Japanese art with the first of a series of 
volumes. If they are all compiled with 
such care as this one, and as sumptuously 
printed, they will form a magnificent set.” 

Saturday Review. 
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11. MITRE COURT. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. (Continued.) 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
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(Con- 





In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON’S 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


CHRISTOPHER 
KIRKLAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DR. EDITH ROMNEY,’ 


MY WIFE'S NIECE. In 8 vols. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WOOING O’T.’ 


A SECOND LIFE. By Mrs. Alex- 


ANDER, Author of ‘ Her Dearest Foe,’ ‘ Which Shall It 
Be?’ &. In vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A DRAWN GAME.’ 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. By 


BASIL, Author of ‘ Love the Debt,’ &c, In 3 vols. 


8t. James’s Gazette. 
** Clever, very clever indeed, is this novel, with the some- 


what petty, spiteful, piquant cleverness which man, when 
safe within his innermost chamber, is daring enough to 
attribute to woman. Some good souls will be dreadfully 
shocked at what is really the opening scene, in which a 


consecrated edifice is used for purposes of the strongest 

ssible flirtation,—by a daughter of the reverend vicar 
himself; but it is really very entertaining, as indeed nearly 
the whole of the story is from beginning to end.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TWO WOMEN.’ 


MRS. HOLLYER. By Georgiana 


M. OCRAIK, Author of ‘ Godfrey ve &e. In 3 vols, 
hoki al 
TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY'S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Now ready, price 6s. each. 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By Frances 


MARY PEARD. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 


The EXECUTOR. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of ‘ The Wooing o’t,’ &c. 








In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 


A RECORD. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Price 6s. 
[Just ready, 
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NEW WORKS. 
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The REAL SHELLEY: New Views 


of the Poet’s Life. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of 


i Lord Byron,’ ‘A Book about Doctors,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 
vo. 30s. 
“Mr, shows study of his subject, and of all the 





materials which can be brought in aid of it: he grapples with everythin; 
that turns up, sees every point sharply and precisely,and expounds al 
with great energy and vigour from his own side of the question....We 
should have liked to give some extracts m this important book, but, 
having been at pains to define and discuss its contents, we have no 
further space for the purpose.’’—Athenaum. 


. 

WOMEN of EUROPE in the 
FIFTEENTH and SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. By Mrs. NAPIER 
HIGGINS. Vois. I. and II. demy 8vo. 30s. 

“ These volumes contain bi st of le length, 
of women more or less directly connected with the history of Scan- 
dinavia, Germany, Hungary, Russia, Lithuania, and Poland. during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The work is likely to be of permanent 
value to the students of history.” —Morning Post. 


On the TRACK of the CRESCENT: 


Erratic Notes from the Pirw@us to Pesth. By Major E.C. JOHNSON, 
M.A.I. F.R.Hist.8.,&c. With Map, and upw: of 50 lllustrations 
by the Author. 1 vol. demy 8vo. lis. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
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The VERGE of NIGHT. By Percy 


GREG, Author of ‘Ivy,’ ‘ Cousin and Bride,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The LAW FORBIDS. By Katharine 


pi Author of ‘The Queen of the Regiment,’ ‘ Off the Roll,’ &c. 
vols, 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Ida 


ASHWORTH TAYLOR, Author of ‘ Venus’ Doves,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ A graceful and well-written pene It is a distinct improvement upon 
‘ Venus’ Doves.’ There is more variety of character, and Miss Taylor's 
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and better sustained.’’—Academy. 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Fairfax 


BYRRNE, Author of ‘A Fair Country Maid.’ 3 vols. 
“*« Entangled’ is a book to be singied out from the ordinary run of 
three-volume novels. It 18 the work of a powerful and yet delicate 
mind, with a genuine gift of expression.’’—Pali Mall Gazette. 


The SINS of the FATHERS. By 


oa CRESSWELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ &c. 
vols, 








“This clever story is quite unconventional, and yet so skilfully told 

that its incidents do not ap impossible. It is replete with subtle 

pathos and keen observation.”’"—Morning Post. 

‘A novel very much above the average, Its strength lies in its 
¥. 


originality.”"—dsadem 
MADAME de PRESNEL. B 
SECON 


E FRANCES POYNTER, Authorof ‘ My Little Lady,’ &. 
EDITION. 2 vols. 
“*Madame de Presnel’ is a novel of considerable quiet charm, 
centaining much natural dialogue. There is refined portraiture and 
graceful description in the book.”—Atheneum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of a 
COUNTRY DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs. JOHN KENT SPENDER, 
Author of ‘Godwyn’s Ordeal,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“These stories are told with admirable sweetness and force. They 

are not only wholesome, but powerful. They are studies of human 

nature in various aspects.’’—Scotsman. 
By the 


WHAT'S HIS OFFENCE? 
(Just ready. 


Author of ‘The Two Miss Fiemings,’ &c. 3 vols. 





Each in a Single Volume, price 5s. 


STANDARD WORKS 


For the COUNTRY and SEASIDE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- |CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
MAN. A NOBLE LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

The UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 

MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE, 

The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 

NATURE AND HUMAN |The OLD JUDGE; or, Life 

NATURE. | ina Colony. 





A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 


A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 


|TRAITS of AMERICAN 
WISE SAWS and MODERN | HUMOUR. 
INSTANCES. | The AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 


DEDICATED TO LORD NORTHBROOK. 
THE POPULAR AND IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE 
ROYAL NAVY. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s, 


ENGLAND ON THE SEA; 
OR, THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
Author of ‘ Celebrated Englishwomen of the Victorian Era,’ &, 

“ A most entertaining book, comprising the detailed narrative of how. 
from the distant days of Saxon Alfred until the present year, Britain has 
won renown asa naval power. It is gratifying to peruse this brilliant 
record of ancient bravery, telling of the gallant deeds of long ago.... 
Mr. Adams’s previous writings are all graphic, accurate, and graceful ; 
but in this work he has surpassed himself. It is a book of engrossing 
interest, which once opened is not willingly to be laid down till the final 
page is turned. It insures attention as a carefully compiled, statistical, 
and trustworthy history, while in style it is as amusing and e!oquent as 
the most thrilling volume of fictitious adventure.’’— Whitehall Review, 

“Mr. Adams is a most indefatigable compiler....He has essayed to 
supply what is an acknowledged want in our literature, a really popular 
history of our navy."’"—John Bull. 

“« The merits of this lavest contribution to the history of our war ships 
will be recognized to lie in the happy and lucid style in which Mr. Adams 
relates his facts.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


POPULAR NEW WORK ON JAPAN. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY of JAPAN. By Percy 


“A work like that of Mr. Thorpe's,in which the chief events of 
Japanese history are described, and a general idea of the country and its 
inhabitants is clearly set forth, considerable value....Mr. 
Thorpe has provided an excellent work, easily comprehended, and likely 
to be of much use for educational bay ag as well as of interest to the 
reader who is supposed to have finished bis education.”"—Morning Post. 

“The events of the present century are recorded with great concise- 
ness. The book isa handy précis of the more salient historical facts, 
given in the plain style of the annalist.’’"—Saturday Review. 





The Popular Novels at all Libraries. 
THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of ‘ My Sister the Actress,’ ‘ Facing the Footlights,’ ‘ The 
Heart of Jane Warner,’ &c. 3 vo 


HEARTS or DIAMONDS. By Iza 


DUFFUS HARDY, Author of ‘The Love that he passed By,’ ‘Not 
Easily Jealous,’ ‘ Love, Honour, and Obey,’ &c. 2 vols. 


The ILL-TEMPERED COUSIN. 


y Mrs. FRANCES ELLIOT, Author of ‘The Red Cardinal,’ ‘The 
Diary of an Idie Woman in Spain,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A RICH MAN’S RELATIVES. By 


R. CLELAND, Author of ‘ Inchbracken,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“From the execiience of the descriptive passages one is enabled to 
realize the summer and winter scenery which surrounds the actors.... 
Most of the dramatis persone are very well drawn.’’—Atheneum. 
“The novel furnishes some graphic glimpses of Canadian life and life 
among the Indians, and the reader will be interested in pursuing the 
ramifications of a very entertaining story. Mr. Cleland evidently writes 
from full knowledge of the people and the scenes he describes."—Academy. 
** The descriptive of this novel are remarkably good....It con- 
tains much 0! saad pekcben drawing. There are many graphically 
painted scenes of men and manners.’’—Morning Post. 
“ The story is well constructed and full of excitement. Mr. Cleland has 
already distingnished himself as a writer.”’— Whitehall Review. 
‘In this story there will be found much to interest....There is con- 
siderable merit both in the construction and planning of the various 
incidents.’"’—Public Opinion. 


ON GOLDEN HINGES. By Dora 


RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Vicar’s Governess,’ ‘ Footprints in the 
Snow,’ ‘Out of Eden,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ Miss Russell's story contains some good points....The hero goes out 
to the Soudan as a §) ial correspondent, and his meeting with certain 
other characters of the stery on the burning plains of Africa makes a 
scene which must be read in order to be appreciated.” —Athenaum. 
“This ison the whole a graphically written tale. Its opening scenes 
show much descriptive power. The ‘situation’ created by Graham 
North's nearly spent passion for the beautiful girl who has loved him 
too well is in itself dramatic....Much effect is produced by the contrast 
between the rivals for Graham's love, Katherine Despard and the fair 
but frail Winny. Mrs. North also, with all her pride and ambition for 
her only son, is cleverly drawn. These personages are well finished 
character studies, conveying a sense of reality which is the best proof 
of their excellence....The author excels in painting her own sex.... 
novel contains many powerfully written and pathetic pages. It is one 
of those hooks the interest of which is so well sustained that once com- 
menced it will not be put aside until the last chapter has been reached. 
Morning Post. 
“ There is a mystery which the author elucidates in her best possible 
manner.” — Whitehall Review. 


A MARRIAGE of CONVENIENCE. 


By HARRIETT JAY, Author of ‘ The Queen of Connaught,’ ‘Two 
Men and a Maid,’ ‘My Connaught Cousins,’ ‘Through the Stage- 
Door,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“ Besides her many other So as a novelist, Miss Jay possesses that of 
great versatility.... Highly dramatic as is the plot, it owes much of its 
thrilling interest and originality to the sort of medieval element 
brought into it by the nationality of one of its chief characters, the 
Duke d’Azzeglio....From first to last powerfully written, it may be 
safely predicted that this work will be one of the most successful novels 
of the season.”"—Morning Post. : » 
“ May fairly be termed HM. novel — day, — br yriprenes rte: 9 i 
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Narratives of Scottish Catholics under Mary 
Stuart and James VI. Now first printed 
from the Original Manuscripts in the 
Secret Archives of the Vatican and other 
Collections. Edited by William Forbes- 
Leith, 8.J. (Edinburgh, Paterson.) 


Tuts is a very interesting book, and though 
its revelations may not take careful students 
altogether by surprise, they are certainly 
calculated to shake a number of long 
cherished opinions and conventional views 
relating to the history of the Reformation. 
Consisting mainly of contemporary docu- 
ments which have not hitherto seen the 
light, woven together with a certain amount 
of historical comment by the editor, it may 
almost be called a complete history of the 
Scottish Reformation from the Jesuit point 
of view. The editor is a member of the 
Society of Jesus, the writers of most of 
the letters and original documents in the 
volume were of the same order, and all of 
them were devout Catholics. The reader is 
thus warned from the outset, and is, of 
course, entitled to make in his own mind 
whatever allowance for bias he thinks 
ought justly to be made. The documents 
themselves are derived partly from the 
archives of the Society and of Stony- 
hurst and partly from the Vatican; so that, 
of course, they are entirely harmonious 
in the view they take of Scottish Presby- 
terianism and of the tyranny which it 
established. For our own part we will 
simply present this view to the reader. 
leaving to future inquirers to ascertain with 
what amount of qualification it is to be 
received. 

In brief, we may say that the united evi- 
dence of the various documents here printed 
will tend to make many persons question 
whether Protestantism was at the first, in 
Scotland, so strong and popular a movement 
as-is commonly represented. That great 
corruption existed in the old Church and 
abuses peculiar to Scotland, in degree if not 
in kind, is candidly admitted even by Mr. 
Forbes-Leith himself. On the other hand, 
on the eve of the Reformation the Church 
could boast of several prelates eminent alike 
for learning and virtue; and while the throne 
was in constant danger from a factious 





nobility, which had far too much of its own 
way during the long minorities of James V. 
and Mary, the clergy were the great sup- 
porters of order and of loyalty. Hence 
the complete overthrow of the whole 
Church system suited exactly the interests 
of the most powerful of the nobility; 
no toleration whatever was allowed to the 
ancient rites of the Church ; and it was with 
great difficulty that Mary herself when she 
came from France was allowed to have mass 
in her own private chapel. A Papal legate 
having come secretly to Scotland, she took 
an opportunity to receive him privately at 
Holyrood at a time when the whole court 
were listening elsewhere to the eloquence 
of John Knox. But the legate could 
not deliver personally a single brief to one 
of the Scottish bishops; for though two of 
them would gladly have conferred with him, 
they were afraid to do so. The queen, 
moreover, herself told him that she could 
give him no safe conduct, as she could 
neither prevent nor punish an attempt 
against his person which a document of the 
kind would, in fact, be sure to instigate by 
declaring in what character he had come. 

Nevertheless, the legate himself, Father 
Nicholas de Gouda, as the result of his 
observations, writes at this time to the 
general of his order: ‘ There are still large 
numbers of Catholics among the people, and 
even amongst the nobility; whereas the 
heretics are inferior both in numbers and 
influence.” If the queen could only be 
secured against an English invasion while 
taking steps to restore the old religion, 
matters might soon be redressed by her 
marrying some Catholic prince. Here, how- 
ever, was the difficulty. The continental 

wers had each their own reasons forsnot 
interfering, besides that Scotland was too 
far away; while the Protestants had strong 
$6 from south of the Tweed. Mary was 
helpless. Her very confessor deserted her 
and returned to France, leaving her to fight 
with heresy by her own resources. Yet 
alone she withstood the enemy to the utmost 
of her power. This was the picture Father 
Nicholas de Gouda drew of her situation. 

The period immediately following—that 
of the marriage with Darnley, the murders 
of Rizzio and of Darnley, and the abduction 
of the queen by Bothwell—is briefly reviewed 
in a fragmentary narrative by Bishop Leslie, 
which adds little to our previous knowledge, 
except as to the intrigues of the Earl of 
Moray. Bishop Leslie reports an interview 
between him and the queen, his half sister, 
in which he was bold enough to press upon 
her the advice that she should remain single 
and get him placed after her in the succes- 
sion. Some new light is also thrown on the 
hitherto mysterious affair of the Earl of 
Huntly, who, it appears, was absolutely 
forced into an attitude of rebellion by Moray 
taking possession of the queen’s person, 
issuing orders by her authority, and exclud- 
ing the Earl and Lady Gordon from her 
presence. 

Some years later, not long after the de- 
position of the Regent Morton, Father John 
Hay gives us an account of a visit he paid 
to Scotland. Being of gentle blood and 
related to the Earl of Errol, Constable of 
the Kingdom, he doubtless met with more 
toleration in some quarters than a man less 
nobly connected would have done. He 





sailed from Bordeaux and landed at Dundee, 
where he so frightened the minister by his 
arrival that the good man stopped short in 
his sermon and felt utterly unable to resume 
it. ‘He determined at once,” writes Father 
Hay himself, 

‘*to take measures for preventing my coming 
being ever repeated. He therefore proposed to 
the magistrate that I should be detained at the 
inn, until the Royal Council had received in- 
formation of my arrival in Scotland. At the 
same time he felt that this alone would be of 
little use, as the people were certain to assemble 
in — numbers to hear me, which, indeed, they 
had already expressed their intention of doing. 
He therefore secretly sent one of his boon com- 
panions to inform my host that the magistrates 
meant to detain me in custody. My host having 
communicated this piece of news to me, I ex- 
changed my cloak for a coarse woollen plaid, 
such as the peasantry in Scotland commonly 
wear, and left the town instantly with a boy for 
my guide. -I sent the lad back again to bring me 
a horse, for though the journey was not long, 
yet having been out of health, I found I was not. 
strong enough to make it on foot. I had scarcel 
left the city when I encountered a number o 
persons of rank, and was questioned with much 
curiosity as to who I was, and where I came: 
from. I would not reply till I had ascertained 
that I had got beyond the boundary of the 
jurisdiction of Dundee ; and when they learnt 
that I was a man of education, that I was with- 
drawing from the control of the magistrate, and 
that the latter had threatened to detain me in 
custody at the suggestion of his minister, one of 
them asked whether I was a Jesuit. When I 
answered frankly that I was one of those whom 
they called Jesuits, he told me not to be under 
any uneasiness, and that the minister had better 
look out for himself, since my kinsmen lived 
close by, and would be sure to pay him out very” 
handsomely for any wrong done to me. He in- 
veighed sharply against the minister and invited 
me to rest at his house. But as I was anxious to 
push on to the north, I resolved to decline any 
invitation, however generous. On the evening 
of that day four municipal officers of the town 
came to look for me at the inn, and on hearing 
I had gone off, instead of taking this at all ill 
they commended the conduct of my landlord 
highly. They quite understood they had gone 
as far as they durst without offending any of my 
clansmen ; though, in order to avoid incurri 
suspicion from the chief ministers for neglect 
their duty, they summoned into court the master 
of the vessel which had brought me to Scotland. 
He answered with great spirit that he had done 
nothing in opposition to the laws of the come 
and had only brought to his native land a Scotch- 
man who was almost worn out with sickness, 
was under no accusation of treason, and had no 
design of disturbing the tranquillity of that part 
of the — by simply ceming to see his 
friends, with the hope of recovering his health, 
He said, ‘If you want to bring him to trial you 
had better obtain an order from the King, and I 
will answer for his ap ce if he issummoned 
before the Council.’ Most of the sailors who 
had come with me from Bordeaux took up my 
defence with warmth when they heard that their 
minister threatened proceedings against me ; and 
they roundly asserted that the members of our 
Society were far beyond the ministers in holiness 
of life, and if the question were to be decided by 
force of arms, many more would stand up for 
the Jesuits than for the ministers.” 

What happened at Dundee was but a 
sample of what happened elsewhere. All 
through this curious — it is not the 
solitary Jesuit that stands in awe of the 
authorities of the land, but the authorities 
of the land that stand in fear of him and 
consider how to circumvent him. The 
ministers obtained an order from the king 
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that no one should in future enter the king- 
dom without reporting his arrival to the 
Council and appearing in person before them; 
and Father Hay himself was summoned to 
present himself before them by a certain 
day, the ministers apparently hoping that 
he would prefer to quit the country. This, 
however, he did not do, and the Council by- 
and-by issued a new order that he should 
be forced to do so. Against this he wrote 
a remonstrance to the Constable of the King- 
dom, and requested a meeting with him 
at Stirling, which the Constable conceded 
as a perfectly fair demand. The summons 
for his attendance, however, came so late 
that he had some difficulty in making the 
journey in proper time; and when he ap- 
peared at Stirling he quite disconcerted the 
aiinisters, who had been calculating on his 
absence to have him proclaimed a rebel. 
‘There was considerable hesitation whether 
~to challenge him to a discussion of religious 
matters, which he declared himself ready to 
encounter, even at the risk of his health, or 
«to persist in the order that he should leave 
~the country ; and his own relative the Con- 
stable was in the greatest anxiety about him, 
feeling that the royal authority had been so 
strained already that he could do nothing to 
rotect him. ‘Yet with allthis the ministers, 
it seems, were extremely unpopular, and 
Father Hay was quite convinced that the 
; — would not be heretics but for them. 
“Nay, Calvinism positively made things far 
dearer than they used to be! Land which 
was formerly in cultivation lay uncultivated, 
and the revenues of asinglemonastery, which 
once maintained two hundred people in 
honesty and comfort, did not satisfy the 
avarice and profligacy of one of the new 
impropriators of church lands. 
uch the same view of the boldness of 
| individual Jesuits and the general inclina- 
| tion of the people towards the old religion 
|. appears also in letters of Cardinal Allen and 
the famous Father Persons. Father Crichton 
even extracted from the Duke of Lennox, 
the guardian of young James VI.,a —— 
that he should be brought up in the Catholic 
faith or conveyed abroad to secure more 
thoroughly orthodox tuition; and the plan 
seems only to have failed because it took too 
much time to organize. A counter plot, 
formed by the Earl of Gowrie and others, 
| issued in what is known as the Raid of 
“Ruthven, when the confederates took posses- 
sion of the king’s person and Lennox was 
driven out of Scotland. Yet James himself, 
as he grew towards manhood, thoroughly 
shared in the dislike with which the 
ministers were everywhere regarded, and 
was believed by Father Holt, whom he 
secretly consulted in some things, to enter- 
tain a design of granting full liberty of 
| worship to all his subjects. Indeed, he 
| would almost appear to have been half a 
Catholic at heart, and was said to have con- 
fessed that the Catholics were far more 
| faithful to him than the Protestants. 
| These records of Jesuit missions to Scot- 
| land are carried down with unabated interest 
' and fulness to the death of James VI., and 
| they show how the position of the Catholics 
| was affected by each new turn in the poli- 
| tical situation. King James, partly owing 
} to the power of factions at home and partly 
| swayed by his determination not to lose his 




























































over sensitiveness about his mother’s death, 


refrained from granting his Catholic subjects 


the toleration he himself desired. On the 
establishment of Episcopacy in Scotland 
their position became even worse, for the 
bishops seem to have felt that they them- 
selves were tolerated only on condition of 
being intolerant to others; and it is melan- 
choly to have to set down among the ranks 
of cruel persecutors a man like Archbishop 
Spottiswood, the historian, whose account 
of the capture and examination of Father 
Ogilvie may now be compared with that of 
Father Ogilvie himself. 

One observation as to the plan of this 
work we must make before concluding. 
Translations of original documents from the 
Latin are, of course, far more attractive in 
these days than the original documents 
themselves; but is it fair, for the purposes 
of criticism, that when new historical evi- 
dences are introduced to us we should not 
be able to read them in the very language 
in which they were written? We should not 
at all object to translations if the originals (at 
least of papers which have never been printed 
before) were but given in an appendix ; but 
we expect the collector of historical materials 
to aim at satisfying other readers besides 
the subscribers to circulating libraries. For 
the rest there is little fault to find with the 




















execution of the work; but there is a 
curious slip at p. 112, which if it really exist 
in the MS. of Bishop Leslie’s narrative ought 
to have been corrected by the editor in a 
foot-note. Queen Mary, after Rizzio’s 
murder, is described as having fled to Dum- 
barton instead of to Dunbar. 








Suakin, 1885: being a Sketch of the Campaign 
of this Year. By an Officer who was 
There. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tue anonymous author of this volume saw 
a good deal of the last campaign, and is 
evidently capable of turning his opportunities 
to account. Whether he was temporarily 
detached from his regiment on special ser- 
vice, or whether he belonged to the Com- 
missariat Department, there is nothing to 
show. He is, however, his book proves, an 
officer who has gone through a regimental 
training, and is at all events versed in the 
practical part of his profession. What he 
says may, we think, be accepted as correct, 
and his statements are undoubtedly damag- 
ing. To commence with, some men were 
sent to the Soudan furnished with arms in 
the use of which they were unskilled :— 
“We were also anxious to get the men toa 
little position drill, for many among them were 
young hands and had much to learn. Among 
my own men I found many who knew nothing 
whatever about a rifle, and many more who had 
never fired a shot.” 
The author declares that Osman Digna 
is the son of French parents of the name 
of Vinet, and that his early education 
was received at Rouen and Paris. While 
still a boy his parents went to Alexandria, 
where, his father dying, his mother married 
an Arab merchant, Osman Digna by name. 
Osman Digna took a fancy to young George 
Vinet, brought him up as a Mussulman, and 
sent him to the military school at Cairo, 
where Arabi Pasha was one of his school- 
mates. At the death of his stepfather, who 


| dealer and general merchant, George Vinet 
carried on the business, and apparently at 
this time assumed the name of Osman Digna. 
In 1882, carried away alike by the proverbial 
zeal of a convert and sympathy with Arabi, 
he declared against the English, and became 
one of the principal lieutenants of the false 
prophet. 

‘‘In appearance Osman Digna is a fine-looking 
man, tall and well-proportioned, though rather 
fat. He wears a long black beard, and has lost 
his left arm. He never gets on a horse, and 
in the few engagements in which he has thought 
fit to risk his valuable life he has always been 
present on foot.” 


Of the effect of the climate on the battalion 
of Marines left by Sir Gerald Graham in 
1884 to garrison Suakin, the author gives 
some appalling statistics. These were com- 
piled from the weekly returns prepared for 
the information of the commanding officer, 
and may, therefore, be accepted as correct. 
During the ten months intervening between 
May, 1884, and February, 1885, 1,400 men 
passed through the battalion, that is to say, 
1,400 men died or were invalided. During 
the most unhealthy period of the year, viz., 





from August to the end of October, the 
Marines frequently had 20 per cent. of their 
number sick at one time, the strength of the 
battalion being on an average throughout 
a little over 500. A calculation of the ages 
of the men shows that those under twenty- 
five years of age furnished about 65 per 
cent. of the admissions to the hospital, while 
those between thirty-five and forty-five sup- 
plied scarcely any. 

The author’s sketch of three of the 
principal officers of the expedition is worth 
giving :— 

‘“‘The first of these was a very tall, broad- 
shouldered man, with a certain shrewd look in 
his face, with a kindly manner and a soldierly 
bearing. The double line of ribbons across his 
jacket showed him to be a man who had seen 
a deal of active service, and amongst his ribbons 
was the most prized of all orders, though now 
becoming a little too common. He always 
seemed very grave, as if he bore on his shoulders 
the weight of some overpowering responsibility, 
and he certainly acted on the principle that 
silence was golden, for he told his staff nothing, 
and, they say, consulted nobody. One of his 
ersonal staff once told me that they never 
ine an hour beforehand when a move was 
going to take place, and that this reserve was 
carried so far that they never even knew what 
time they were going to have their dinners. 
Report put him down as a man who had studied 
deeply, and who was well versed in the science 
of war. His pluck in action and his excessive 
coolness under fire were undeniable, but his 
repute as a General was somewhat slender. We 
all liked him because of his many attractive 
qualities, and above all he was a true friend 
and a perfect gentleman. He might have 
been popular, but his somewhat cold manner 
and habitual reserve rather repelled any ad- 
vances, and there was none of that spontaneous 
bonhomie and happy manner with his troops, 
which, while it sacrifices nothing to discipline, 
wins for a commander the love of his soldiers. 

‘‘The second figure was different altogether 
from the first. He was of middle stature, some- 
what stout, and with a round, red, good-humoured 
face. He, too, wore many ribbons, and possessed 
also the red one of the Victoria Cross. He had 
a quick, sharp way of asking questions, and 
a somewhat ‘stand-off’ manner with strangers, 
though when you knew him there was no 
leasanter companion or kinder-hearted friend. 
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uiet way of taking things, which made him 
-s corti poker 2 eg He looked as 
though he had the constitution of a giant, and 
as if he could stand or go through with any- 
thing. He was always perfectly self-satisfied, 
and even when things went against him he acted 
as though it was all couleur de rose and rather a 
good thing for him. As to any qualifications 
to command—these were shown in after days...... 

‘¢As to the third, he was a short, sharp- 
featured individual, with a pompous and rather 
disagreeable manner, a loud voice, a quick 
temper, and a sense of his own importance 
which defied everything. He was not popular, 
and he seemed generally to be absorbed in that 
wonderful thought, ‘I am.’ A short answer 
was all you ever received from him, and one 
which often fell far short of ordinary courtesy. 

‘‘There was one thing whick these three 
characters had in common, though utterly dis- 
similar in every other respect—one tie which 
bound them together as representatives of a 
fraternity—they were members of the same 
Society.” 

Our author freely, but temperately criti- 
cizes the various operations and arrange- 
ments, and it is impossible to read bis 
book without arriving at a conviction that, 
alike as regards the plan of the former 
and the details of the latter, many mistakes 
were made, and that more praise is due to 
the courage and patience of all ranks than 
the skill of the chief commanders. The 
daily telegrams suggested that such was the 
case, but the tongues and hands of the 
special correspondents were so closely tied 
by the press censor that to the general 
public it seemed as if everything was well 
ordered. Of course, the gag is now off, but 
what we learn now we learn too late to be 
of any use save as a warning for the future. 
The necessity of coming to a decision on 
the subject of press correspondence from an 
army in the field is urgent. Either special 
correspondents must be forbidden to be pre- 
sent during a campaign, or they must be 
allowed to telegraph everything not calcu- 
lated to furnish useful information to the 
enemy. With a strong cabinet at home and 
good generals in the field no harm can be 
done by letting the whole truth be known, 
provided it does not reach the enemy in time 
to be of service tohim. Evidently, there- 
fore, the only persons who can object to 
outspoken telegrams are incapable ministers 
and generals, and the more their short- 
comings are exposed the better. On the 
other hand, it is incumbent on newspaper 
proprietors to take care that their repre- 
sentatives are not merely good descriptive 
writers, but men who understand the milita: 
art. The anonymous writer of the boo 
before us is evidently well qualified to form 
an opinion, and his criticisms, though de- 
void of bitterness or malice, are severe, 
and in most cases they represent the best 
public opinion of the expeditionary ‘force. 
For these criticisms we must refer our 
readers to the book itself. 





The North Riding Record Society—Vol. II. 
Quarter Sessions Records. Edited by Rev. 
J.C. Atkinson. (Printed for the Society.) 


Tux members of the North Riding Record 
Society are to be congratulated on the ex- 
tent and value of the material put at their 
disposal. It is not too much to say that no 
student of the general history of England 





during the reign of James I. can afford to ! 





leave it unstudied. To give a mere outline 
of its contents would take up far more space 
than we have at our disposal. There is 
hardly a local matter of any kind whatever 
that we can think of, with the exception of 
the witchcraft delusion, which does not 
receive illustration from these pages. The 
editor draws his readers’ attention to the 
fact that through the entire space of time 
covered by this volume witchcraft is not 
mentioned. He seems unable to account 
for it, and it is certainly a difficult problem. 
The only solution which occurs to us, and 
we confess it to be an improbable one, is 
that the proceedings against witchcraft may 
have been kept in separate books, and that 
they have been lost or destroyed by some last- 
century custodian who was ashamed of their 
contents and unaware of their historical 
value. Such things often happen among 
private archives. We have known packets 
of letters of the last century, which were dis- 
graceful in themselves, but the contents of 
which could by no possibility have wounded 
any one who was connected with the writers 
by blood or affection, wantonly destroyed 
by people who did not know that the social 
history of the past must be in great part 
gleaned from such sources. 

The part that the clergy play in the re- 
cords before us is not so discreditable as we 
had before reading expected to find it. Two 
only are presented for keeping alehouses 
without licence. The editor suggests that 
many of their clerical brethren may have 
escaped publicity by providing themselves 
with licences. It may be doubted whether a 
licence would have been formally granted 
to an ecclesiastic. That the number of 
tippling houses was far larger than the 
population required is evident from many 

ages of these proceedings. That the 
justices of the peace dealt with the evil as 
vigorously as they could there is the fullest 
poof ; but we confess that it does not strike 
US a8 SO mgt 2 scandalous as it does the 
editor that two clergymen were presented for 
brewing and selling beer without a licence. 
Parts of the North Riding were then in a 
very wild state. There must have been many 
places where the curate’s house was the only 
one at which a traveller could be sure of 
finding refreshment. The livings were then 
much smaller than now. The clergy, too, as 
Mr. Atkinson notices, were heavily taxed ; 
they were, as is well known to all who have 
studied the question, taken from a much 
lower social stratum than has been common 
of late years. What wonder is there, then, 
that, instead of extending hospitality freely, 
we should have now and then an instance 
of a parson who turned his beer-barrel to 
account, and charged for the drink with 
which he supplied strangers? It astonishes 
us much more, we confess, to find in the year 
1615 James Cleasby, of Cleasby, gentleman, 
guilty of the same offence. The word “‘ gentle- 
man’’ was not then used in the loose manner 
it is at present, but had as clear a mean- 
ing as “ earl” or “knight” has now. The 
gentleman ranked between the yeoman and 
the esquire, and his social position was 
not in the least degree liable to mistake. 
This James Cleasby was the brother of 
Leonard Cleasby, who was, if we are not 
mistaken, owner of a t of the 
parish whose name he bore. e hear of 
‘‘hisowne disorderly cariage and behaviour,” 








by no means an improbable failing in the 
younger son of one of the lesser gen — 
@ poor man with no education and a long 
ae eal we believe that there was a 
ar graver fault behind. His wife, we find, 
was a recusant, and in those days of per- 
secution and suspicion it was held to be 
dangerous for any one of the suspected reli- 
gion to be in a position to entertain strangers. 
While on the subject of alehouses we may 
mention that in 1616 an East Cotam man 
t into trouble for selling ‘“‘ London Beere ” 
or twopence a quart. . Atkinson thinks 
that may have been porter or stout. The 
recise date when the drink, or rather 
inks, known under those names, were first 
brewed has not, we believe, been ascertained, 
but it is almost certain that they were not 
known in the seventeenth century. Chaucer 
says of his Coke in the Prologue to the 
‘Canterbury Tales ’:— 

Wel coude he knowe a draught of London ale. 
We may be sure that this worthy had never 
tasted stout in his life, but that London ale 
was in the Middle Ages and long continued 
to be a favourite drink, to be distinguished 
by its taste from that brewed elsewhere, as 
the beer of Dublin now is from that of 
Burton-on-Trent. 

Knowing as we do the handsome armorial 
seals which the gentry used in those days, 
we should have thought that even the most 
keen-witted and least conscientious of York- 
shiremen would have hesitated before he 
endeavoured to counterfeit the seal of Wil- 
liam Baites of Eston, gentleman. This, 
however, was done by a certain Guisborough 

eoman in 1619, and by its aid and a forged 

etter thescamp succeeded in deluding a neigh- 
bour out of “three yardes of green Devon- 
shire carsey value 15s.” It is satisfi 

to know that the imposture was de . 
and that the forger was condemned to stand 
in the pillory at Guisborough ‘in the full 
market time ” the next market day, with an 
inscription above his head “in faire capital 
letters—For writinge cosening letters.” 

Those who are endeavouring to work out 
the history of our old communal system of 
holding land will find much information 
scattered through these pages. Unlawful 
enclosures had already taken place in the 
North Riding, and, if it were needed, it 
could probably be proved that some of the 
justices had profited thereby; but in their 
corporate capacity they seem on several oc- 
casions to have been on the side of the people 
against those who were about to steal 
public property. At Long Cowton in 1620 
it seems that a house was being illegally 
built on the common. It was, however, 

ulled down by Ralph Huton and others. 

t was a timber structure, and the frame 
remained; so the justices ordered that it 
should be built again where it stood before, 
by the inhabitants of the parish, and remain 
for ever for the use of the poor. This order, 
asthe editor pointsout, isinstructive, as show- 
ing in what manner many of those rude old 
cottages which until recently were scattered 
about on the outskirts of our villages be- 
came parish property. In many instances 
they have been now pulled down, as unfit for 
human habitation. Some few remain. In 
no single instance that has come under our 
notice have the parish authorities any title- 
deeds to account for their holding them. 
In 1616 the great Civil War was not 
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‘within measurable distance.”” Not one of 
these North Riding justices, who were in 
the most quiet and friendly manner harry- 
ing recusants, flogging women for petty 
thefts, vainly trying to hinder drunken- 
ness, and doing a hundred other useful 
and harmful. things, ever imagined that 
within a quarter of a century they and their 
sons would be flying at each others’ throats. 
Marston Moor was as undreamed of as 
Waterloo; yet there were signs, could any one 
have read them, of what was at hand. In 
1616 John Twentiman, the king’s purveyor 
of wax, brought down commissions from the 
Lords of the Green Cloth for taking wax 
for the king’s provision in Yorkshire. Wax 
was plentiful there, for vast numbers of bees 
were kept on the margins of the heathery 
expanses of the North and West Ridings. 
Twentiman was sent back again with- 
out any wax, but with 33/. 6s. 8d. “for his 
travaile and charges, on condition that 
neither he nor his assignes shall at anie 
future time troble the cuntry in making 
anie further demaund for anie wax for his 
Majesty’s Houshold.” 

o those who are interested in genealogy 
the long lists of recusants here given will be 
of much service. 








Types of Ethical Theory. By James Marti- 
neau. 2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tuis important work is worthy of the 
author’s reputation. Indeed, it is the first 
work which fully justifies the high position 
which its author has held as a thinker for 
nearly two generations. Some admirable 
sermons, two volumes of essays (mostly con- 
troversial) on philosophical subjects, certain 
brilliant passages of arms with opponentslike 
Prof. Tyndall, have given evidence of the 
high quality of Dr. Martineau’s work. But 
there has hitherto been wanting proof that 
this could be sustained throughout the issues 
of continuous argument; abundant proof of 
this is afforded in these volumes, which 
worthily crown a lifelong devotion to philo- 
sophic speculation. 

hey differ somewhat from the form in 
which thought has mainly been expounded 
among Englishmen. The historical develop- 
ment of speculation has rarely engaged the 
serious attention of thinkers in this country, 
or where it has the historian of thought 
has never attempted to develope it a stage 
further. Locke, Hume, Mill, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and Prof. Sidgwick, each of these 
has in his turn been influenced, one might say 
has been determined, by previous specula- 
tion. But they have been mainly concerned 
to speak the truth they had themselves to 
utter, leaving it to others to trace its relation 
to previous systems. Dr. Martineau, though 
he cannot be said to offer a history of ethics 
in these volumes, yet treats of the moral 
systems in the main so far as they are 
represented by the great names of ethical 
speculation. He attempts to exhaust the 
possible theories which can explain moral 
phenomena by selecting a certain number 
of ypical thinkers. His choice strikes the 
reader as somewhat arbitrary. It would 
puzzle the most expert of students of philo- 
sophy to say @ priori what was the nexus 
that bound together thinkers like Plato, 
Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, Comte, 
Butler, Kant, J. 8. Mill, Herbert Spencer, 








Cudworth, Clarke, Price, Shaftesbury, and 
Hutcheson, in the order here given. Dr. 
Martineau’s method of connecting these 
heterogeneous names will shortly be given ; 
but at first sight they leave the uneasy 
suspicion that they find a place in these 
volumes because they have happened in the 
past to form the subjects of his lectures. Be 
that as it may, there can be no doubt that 
much of the effect of these volumes will be 
lost by the inclusion of so many names and 
theories which, to say the least, are wanting 
in actuality in the present state of ethical 
speculation. Dr. Martineau has foreseen 
this criticism, and deprecates it in his pre- 
face, somewhat on Shylock’s plea that it is 
his humour. ‘The concurrence of criticism 
and construction is but the renunciation of 
individual self-sufficiency, and a homage 
due to the cumulative continuity of human 
thought.” That may be, but the convenience 
of readers and students has also to be con- 
sulted, and they will with some concern see 
nearly 600 out of 1,000 pages occupied with 
thinkers and thoughts that, to say the least, 
require transformation before they can be 
said to possess vitality in this nineteenth 
century. The admirable manner in which 
they are treated half disarms criticism, but 
the fear must be expressed that in overload- 
ing his volumes with this exposition of the 
past of ethical thought Dr. Martineau has 
jeopardized the success of the most admir- 
able exposition of intuitional ethics that has 
been given to English readers in the present 
age. 

The bond of connexion which combines 
the above thinkers in these volumes may be 
briefly given. Ancient thought approached 
ethical problems from without, modern 
from within; hence the first main division 
into unpsychological and psychological 
ethical theories. Of the former, the external 
reality that throws light on the good must 
either be God or nature, and if the first, the 
relation must be either transcendent as with 
Plato, or immanent as with Spinoza. To 
understand Spinoza, his forerunners Des- 
cartes and Malebranche must be considered, 
while Comte may be taken as a type of the 
thinkers who go to the phenomena of nature 
for a key to the commands of conscience. 
These, then, are the thinkers that are taken 
by Dr. Martineau to illustrate the processes 
of unpsychological theorizing. Much might 
be said, both by way of assent and dissent, 
as to his treatment of them. An admirable 
comparison of the Platonic state (vol. i. pp. 
77-80) with the medizeval Church, the bio- 
graphies of Malebranche and Comte, or the 
general conclusion of the first volume, might 
tempt us to stop to praise. Or, again, 
certain details in the Platonic cosmogony, 
certain remarks on teleology in biology 
(p. 146), and on the assumptions of geometry 
(p. 266), and, indeed, the whole attitude of 
the writer towards Spinoza, all these afford 
occasion for dissentient criticism. Indeed, 
this first volume is so full of matter, meta- 
physical, psychological, logical, and bio- 
graphical, that it calls for comment on nearly 
every page. But the very fact that this is 
so confirms our impression that it is out of 
place in an ethical treatise, and we turn our 
attention to the second volume, dealing with 
psychological types of ethical theory. 

If we are to seek our explanation of ethical 
maxims within the mind, as the modern 





world does, we may either make them self- 
explanatory—duty for duty’s sake—or trace 
them to considerations of pleasure, reason, 
or beauty. The former view, which has been 
emphasized most strongly by Kant, is termed 
by Dr. Martineau ‘‘idio-psychological,” the 
last three are grouped together by him as 
‘* hetero-psychological.” These technical 
terms are not so felicitous as might be 
desired ; ‘‘ independent” and ‘“‘ derivative ” 
seem to answer as well, and have the further 
advantage of being English. Turning from 
terminology to subject-matter, the sections 
devoted to ethics as rational, and to morality 
as beauty (or, as Dr. Martineau calls them, 
“dianoetic” and ‘‘ sesthetic ethics”’), can only 
be said to possess antiquarian interest at 
the present day. At least, the theories ex- 
pounded by Cudworth and Clarke, Shaftes- 
bury and Hutcheson, and criticized in the 
work before us, have no direct bearing on 
the thought of to-day. There is, however, 
a perceptible tendency at the present day 
among thinkers of Mr. Pater’s stamp to 
revive the conception of morality as supreme 
taste; but this is not considered by Dr. 
Martineau in its modern form. There can, 
however, be no doubt that there is a large 
and growing section of minds to whom the 
art impulses of life are the highest, and 
with them ethics is implicitly subordinated 
to esthetics, and immorality receives its 
severest condemnation as being “‘ bad form.” 
This view, however, has not yet received 
explicit utterance, and so the reader can 
scarcely complain of its omission in these 
volumes, or perhaps we should say of its 
being represented by Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson in forms unadapted to modern 
feeling on the subject. 

It is, then, with the presentation of his 
own views—idio-psychological ethics—and 
those of the utilitarians and evolutionists, 
that Dr. Martineau approaches the philo- 
sophical problems of ethics in the forms 
which are nowadays vitalized by serious 
thinking. Both in the exposition of his 
own views and his criticisms of his op- 
ponents’ he reaches a very high level of 
excellence. He gives to the intuitionist 
theory as strong a position as can well be 
given to it by the aid of clearer statement 
of its central problem and by connecting it 
more definitely with ordinary thought. In 
a measure he starts from Butler with the 
conception of a hierarchy of impulses, but 
he has mapped out the realm of impulses 
with much more exactness, and is thus 
enabled to give more definiteness to the 
fundamental maxim of ethics. This he 
puts in the form: ‘‘ Every action is right, 
which, in presence of a lower principle, 
follows a higher; every action is wrong, 
which, in presence of a higher principle, 
follows a lower.” This involves that there 
should be conflict of motives before the con- 
science is required to decide, and thus the 
sphere of morals is considerably narrowed 
according to this thinker. It also involves 
that the motives of mankind should fall 
into defined places, with a definite rank in 
the moral scale, and that all mankind should 
instinctively perceive their relative dignity. 
The greatest part of Dr. Martineau’s account 
of his own position is accordingly taken 
up with a classification of the springs 
of action (vol. ii. pp. 120-250), in pages 
full of subtle psychological analysis and 
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sound knowledge of human nature. 


the psychological classification and the sure for himse 


Both from the conception of man as seekin 


plea- 
to the moral principle that 


gradations of rank lay themselves open to he should seek the pleasure of others, and 


criticism, as is but natural, considering 
that a whole scheme of human nature is always bea standing wonder. 


sitions must 
r. Martineau, 


Bentham’s union of the two 


laid down before us in these pages. But however, does not do anything like justice to 
the theory is liable to the criticism that | the further stage of the utilitarian argument 


the conflict of motives is rarely so simple 
as is here assumed; and Dr. Martineau’s 
maxim does not allow for the frequent case 
where a man is impelled in one direction by 
a higher and lower motive combined, and 
in the opposite by a motive of rank interme- 
diate between the two. As far as our author 
attempts to answer this objection, which had 
already been brought against his views by 
Prof. Sidgwick, he appears to deny the pos- 
sibility of the fact that a low motive can co- 
exist witha higher one. This seems opposed 
to experience, and until Dr. Martineau gives 
a more satisfactory answer, this point is a 
fatal flaw in his theory from his own point 
of view. As regards the possible objection 
that the large majority of our actions are 
singly-motived, and thus seem removed 
from the sphere of morals altogether, Dr. 
Martineau has an ingenious answer, which 
clears up much that has hitherto been 
obscure in the intuitionist position. There 
may be a choice of actions without any 
difference of motive; consequences may 
have to be considered which determine 
whether one course is more prudent than 
the other. Thus Dr. Martineau rounds his 
ethical theory by taking into account both 
“the Oanon of Principles, which gives 
the Moral Criterion for determining the 
right of the case, and the Canon of Con- 
sequences, which gives the Rational Crite- 
rion for determining its wisdom.” In this 
way he is enabled to appropriate much of 
the utilitarian practice, just as Prof. Sidg- 
wick from the utilitarian standpoint was 
enabled to base himself on certain funda- 
mental moral intuitions. Altogether Dr. 
Martineau has given in the first three hun- 
dred pages of his second volume the most 
full and acute account of moral truths from 
the intuitional position that has hitherto 
been laid before English readers, and has 
at the same time given a most admirable 
analysis of the mental processes which are 
gone through in forming moral judgments. 
He has given us the facts of the case in 
greater fulness and with more accuracy 
than has hitherto been done. And if we 
ask, as in this age we cannot fail to 
do, How did these facts arise, and what 
gives them their binding force? he answers 
that we do not know and cannot know, 
and that all attempts to trace the origin 
and sanction of morality in other parts of 
human nature are hetero-psychological and 
untrue to reality. 

The remainder of the valuable part of 
this book (vol. ii. pp. 281-393) is occupied 
with a development of this position as re- 
gards utilitarianism, both in its original 
Benthamite form and as modified by 
evolutionists like Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and Mr. Leslie Stephen. As aia the 
former he has little difficulty in showing 
the weakness of egoistic hedonism, follow- 
ing herein the footsteps of the late Prof. 
Grote and Prof. Sidgwick, the latter of 
whom has developed Grote’s positions 
with his usual subtlety and thoroughness. 


| 


reprosented by Prof. Sidgwick, who seeks 
for a foundation for the greatest happiness 
principle in moral intentions which are 
as binding as the maxim ‘ Seek thy own 
happiness,’ and which, indeed, are but 
philosophical extensions of it. It is to be 
regretted that Dr. Martineau has not suffi- 
ciently taken into account this very power- 
ful position, to which Prof. Sidgwick’s de- 
servedly high authority gives such weight. 
His analysis and criticism of utilitarianism 
can scarcely be considered complete while 
this lacuna exists. 

The most original part of the critical por- 
tion of these volumes is that devoted to 
“ Utilitarianism with Evolution,’”’ in other 
words, the ethics of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
This is preceded by an admirable criticism of 
evolution generally as a philosophical prin- 
ciple, which contains some of the wisest 
words that have been written on this subject. 
The outlines of his objections have appeared 
in his criticisms of Prof. Tyndall’s Belfast 
address. They may be said to be based on 
the principle that history is not explanation. 
The history of a principle, a nation, or an 
organism may reduce the subject to be ex- 
plained to its lowest terms, but it cannot 
start from nothing, and the unexplained em- 
bryonic residuum requires explanation as 
much as the finished product. 

Another point which Dr. Martineau urges 
is that differentiation implies creation; that 
while heredity may account for the recur- 
rence of phenomena, the added differences 
must be new absolutely or they cannot differ- 
entiate. There must be, then, breaks in the 
continuity of evolution, and Dr. Martineau 
points to three such chasms in the origin 
of life, of mind, and of conscience. As 
regards the last, he denies the possibilit of 
resolving it into ‘a tribal self,” contending 
that the moral judgment is applied to oneself 
before it is used in judging the action of 
others. This is a point of considerable im- 

ortance and complexity, which we should 
var to decide in Dr. Martineau’s favour. 
He forgets, it seems to us, that mind is 
made by language, and in moral language 
there is implicit the tribal self, which goes 
to make conscience. In all this he urges 
against evolutionists their own agnosticism, 
and presses home their own confession that 
they can give no explanation of phenomena 
or of the reality underlying them. His re- 
marks come at a propitious moment. In 
all directions there is evidently a reaction 
against the too bold claims of evolution as 
affording a final philosophy. Agnosticism 
is a stage in which the inquiring mind of 
modern men cannot rest. ey will press 
forward to an explanation of evolution ; and 
Dr. Martineau’s remarks on this subject only 
come on the top crest of a wave of reaction 
against what we may term the ultra-Darwin- 
ism of the Darwinites. 

And this very protest against agnosticism 
seems to us the most powerful opponent that 





All these thinkers agree that we cannot pass ‘They present the facts of the moral conscious- 


Dr. Martineau’s views will meet. Idio- 
sychological ethics are after all agnostic. 


ness, and say: “This is morality, go thou 
and act thus.” Will men be content to 
accept this statement that the curtain is the 
picture? Wedoubt. Dr. Martineau touches 
upon this point in his preface and allows its 
justice, but contends that in the search after 
principles we must come to certain funda- 
mental ones which cannot be traced further 
back, and must be assumed if we are to 
rationalize knowledge and life. That posi- 
tion would be a very powerful one if 
Dr. Martineau had stopped at the facts 
of the moral consciousness, and said that 
here we have facts as objective as those of 
the external world, and requiring obedience, 
like the law of gravitation. This would be 
truly idio-psychological. But Dr. Martineau 
traces back ethics to theology, whence he 
derives two fundamental postulates of free 
will and of Deity as the moral governor. Is 
this not as hetero-psychological as the other 
theories, or at least is it not theologico- 
psychological? Dr. Martineau owns that 
it is, and is going to give us his views on 
theology as supplementary to the present 
work. But will not his libertarianism need 
defence from that ‘‘ Wissenschaftlehre ” 
which he says he has written and rewritten, 
and has at last laid aside? Neither his ethics 
nor his theology will be complete without 
the exposition of his metaphysical principles. 

One more characteristic of these valuable 
volumes and we have done. We have given 
some indication of their subject-matter. 
Admirable as this is, it is fully matched by 
the excellence of the form in which it is 
presented. For the first time since Mill’s 
death we have had given us a philosophical 
work of high rank which is written in lite- 
rary English. There is something almost 
antiquated in the grace with which Dr. 
Martineau presents thoughts of very con- 
siderable subtlety and complexity. With a 
memory of Kantian technicalities on the one 
side and scientific cacophony on the other, 
we welcome with a sigh of relief and 
pleasure philosophical English so admirably 
clear and graceful as that of Dr. Martineau 
in the important contribution he has made in 
these two volumes to English ethical thought. 








Le Directoire et l’ Expédition d’ Egypte: Etude 
sur les Tentatives du Directoire pour com- 
muniquer avec Bonaparte, le secourir et le 
ramener. Par le Comte Boulay de la 
Meurthe. (Paris, Hachette & Co.) 


Tuts book treats the Egyptian expedition 
from a peculiar point of view. It places the 
reader neither in Bonaparte’s camp nor yet 
among his enemies—whether the English 
or the Mamelukes or the Turks—but at the 
point of view of the Government which had 
given Bonaparte his commission, that is, the 
Directory. This may fairly be called a 
peculiar point of view; it is, indeed, a 
point of view from which very little of the 
expedition itself can be seen. For it is well 
known that Nelson cut the communication 
between the French army and the French 
Government soon after Bonaparte had 
reached Egypt; so that from the time of 
the battle in Aboukir Bay till the day- 
when Bonaparte landed at Fréjus ea 

was, in the main, lost to the other, the 
Directory at times believing Bonaparte to 
be dead, while Bonaparte himself was for a 








long time in the dark as to the most im- 
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portant occurrences—did not know, for ex- 
ample, that Malta was blockaded by the 
English; did not know that Turkey had 
declared war on France; did not know 
that the European war had broken out 
again, and that Suworoff was driving the 
French out of Italy. But it has seemed to 
Count Boulay de la Meurthe that, just 
because the Directory knew so little of what 
went on in Egypt, it is desirable to ascer- 
tain precisely how much they knew; that, 
just because they could do so little for 
Bonaparte, it is well to make out once for 
all how much they could do and how much 
they did. At the same time he has examined 
the difficult question of the part which the 
Directory played in planning at the outset 
so strange an enterprise. 

What may be called negative knowledge 
is often of great use to the historian, 
and especially in the case of undertakings 
like the Egyptian expedition, which excite 
wonder and curiosity. For here the student 
can scarcely help indulging in wild hypo- 
theses. ‘ What did Bonaparte mean?” we 
ask. ‘Did he intend to conquer the East, 
drive the English out of India, overthrow 
the Turkish empire, and return to France 
by way of Constantinople ?”” When we are 
in this mood it is opportune to be reminded 
by a study like this that history is rarely, 
at least in modern periods, reduced to hypo- 
thesis, that if we want to know what a 
general or what a government intended we 
must begin at least by reading the official 
reports and despatches. A simple record of 
the opinions and views officially expressed 
at the time commonly suffices to restrain the 
passion for hypothesis. We acquire nega- 
tive knowledge. Such and such ideas, we 
find, do not appear in the documents; hypo- 
thetically they might explain what was 
done, but practically they do not seem to 
have been at work in the minds of those 
who acted. And the same documents show 
us what ideas were at work, suggesting in 
most cases some more commonplace, but at 
the same time more satisfactory explanation 
of our difficulty. 

The Egyptian expedition has to some 
extent escaped careful examination. It lies 
midway, for historical purposes, between the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic age. 
Historians of the Revolution come to it 
fatigued, and huddle it up hastily in a con- 
cluding chapter. Biographers of Napoleon 
treat it biographically rather than _his- 
torically, and scarcely inquire how it affected 
the French Government or the French nation, 
being preoccupied with its bearing on the 
fortunes of their hero. From being thus 
partly neglected, partly treated biographic- 
ally, it has become a puzzle to the historical 
student, who scarcely knows what to. make 
of this romantic crusade occurring at the 
end of the eighteenth century. By Von 
Sybel, indeed, in his fifth volume, the main 
problems it presents have been discussed 
rationally, but so much can scarcely be said 
of any other historian of the period. The 
} study before us discusses in part the same 
| problems, referring occasionally to German 
authorities (¢.g., Hiiffer, ‘ Rastatter Con- 

”), but its peculiar merit is that it traces 

e struggle of the Directory to recover their 
naval position in the Mediterranean after 
the disaster of Aboukir. More than a third 
| of the volume is composed of original extracts 





made by the author in the public offices of 
France. It is in the main a contribution 
to naval history. 

The principal problem is to decide what 
to think of those bourdless plans of conquest 
which we are so apt to attribute to Bona- 
parte. They rest apparently on the best 
a evidence, viz., the testimony of 

onaparte himself. Both before the expe- 
dition took place, and also in his last years 
at St. Helena, he spoke of vast revolutions 
in the Eastern world which he had planned. 
Nevertheless our author, agreeing with Von 
Sybel, does not believe that Bonaparte went 
to Egypt with any such indefinite views. 
Such views he had no doubt formed a year 
earlier in Italy, and in later life his imagi- 
nation might return to them, but at the 
moment of action he had other and less 
fantastic notions. The proof that it must 
have been so lies in the passage in which 
he remarks to the Directory that he had pro- 
mised them to return in October. As he did 
not set out till May, his ostensible scheme, 
at least, cannot have been anything very 
extravagant, and if he did not literally 
keep his promise, the delay was caused 
simply by the difficulty of repassing the 
Mediterranean. We find him desiring his 
brother Joseph to procure for him a country 
house in Burgundy against the autumn. 
Bonaparte then intended to remain in 
Egypt only about two months. It is to 
be observed that this fact does not force 
us to conclude that the plan which lay 
at the bottom of the Egyptian expedition 
was less vast than is usually supposed, but 
only that the part of it which Bonaparte 
undertook at that time to execute was so. 
He did probably hope to revolutionize the 
East, to partition the Turkish empire, and 
to drive the English out of India; but what 
he undertook to accomplish between May 
and October, 1798, was only the first step 
towards such a goal. He undertook to 
establish the naval supremacy of France 
in the Mediterranean and to found a great 
French colony in Egypt. Such a colony 
would in due time produce enormous results. 
It would create a Suez Canal, it would hold 
out a hand to Tippoo, and revive the de- 
clining interest of France in India. But 
these results would take time, and to mature 
them the personal presence of Bonaparte 
would not be necessary. It was enough for 
him to give the first impulse, to play the 
part of founder; he would then return in 
October, and from that time forward watch 
over his Oriental creation from the seat of 
government at Paris. 

The next question is, How could a sane 
politician disregard the obvious difficulty 
that lay in the way of such an enterprise ? 
How came he to reckon without Nelson and 
without the English fleet? We have heard 
much of that sublime trust in his star which 
inspired Bonaparte when he set sail in the 
face of Nelson and arrived without mishap 
by a sort of miracle of pagan faith. But, 
if we put aside the language of romance, 
such trust would have been madness, and 
certainly, so far from being rewarded by 
success, it led to the total ruin of the ex- 

edition. Malta, to be sure, was occupied, 
ut immediately afterwards it was invested 
by the English, taken, and has been kept 
by England ever since. The expedition no 


diately afterwards was totally destroyed; 
and if Bonaparte individually escaped, his 
grand foundation, which was to regenerate 
the whole East, disappeared like the Indian 
empire imagined by Dupleix. All this 
failure was the result of a cause which 
seems to us so simple that we cannot 
imagine how the most ordinary general 
could overlook it. We ask, Did not Bona- 

arte know that England was superior to 

rance by sea? If he knew this, how 
could he dream for a moment that France 
could maintain a colony on the other side of 
the Mediterranean in defiance of England ? 
Nor do we find in the letters Bonaparte 
wrote on board L’Orient any evidence that 
he considered himself to have undertaken 
what would appear to the world a foolhardy 
feat. He seems to know nothing of any 
Nelson ; as to the English fleet, he seems 
not greatly to expect to meet it, but at the 
same time to be fully prepared for it. In 
dealing with this problem also our author 
takes in general the same line as Von Sybel. 
Not only was the English naval superiority 
by no means so decided at the beginning of 
1798 as it became through the Nelson vic- 
tories, which began in the summer of that 
year, but, as our author points out, England 
had lately withdrawn, and might almost 
seem to have been expelled, from the 
Mediterranean. She had been unable to 
hold Corsica, and the coalition against her 
of three maritime powers, France, Spain, 
and Holland, forced her to employ a vast 
naval force in blockading harbours from 
Cadiz to the Texel. Meanwhile North Italy 
had passed completely under the influence 
of France, and the Ionian Islands into her 
ces. The field seemed open for 

rance. She might now, by a great 
effort, take possession of the Mediterranean, 
from which England had, as it were, 
retired. Our author writes thus :— 


“Now that the victories of Bonaparte had 
reduced the Italians of Northern and of Central 
Italy under the authority of France, and that 
the English fleet had disappeared, the question 
of the empire of the Mediterranean reappeared, 
as it were, disentangled from its accessories. 
Naval stations on all sides were now to be seized, 
at once as harbours of refuge and as magazines. 
They were to be fortified, and by degrees the 
English were to be constrained to abandon a sea 
in which they would no longer be able to supply 
themselves with provisions except by violating 
the rights of neutrals. The reconquest of 
Corsica, the occupation of Corfu, Genoa, and 
Ancona, might be regarded as steps already 
taken towards the consummation of this vast 
design. They were to be followed up by a solid 
establishment at Alexandria, and above all at 
Malta.” 


Here, surely, is a rational exposition of 
Bonaparte’s idea, and if it still strikes us 
that he ought to have been more alive to the 
superiority of the English at sea, proved so 
lately by the victories of Rodney and of 
Lord Howe, let us ask ourselves whether 
we, on our side, have not too much forgotten 
the naval achievements of Suffren; and let 
us also remark that the French of that day 
regarded themselves as regenerated by their 
Revolution, and might easily suppose that 
henceforth they would be able to beat the 
English at sea as they had beaten the 
Austrians by land. 

This view, it will be seen, makes the war 





doubt arrived in Egypt, but the fleet imme- 


more interesting to ourselves, as a passage 
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of English history. What we call the 
Egyptian expedition appears now as the 
struggle of England and France for the 
Mediterranean, and Nelson is exhibited as 
the conqueror of the Mediterranean. 

Our author writes in an interesting manner 
on the fatal effect which the Revolution had 
upon the French navy. The disorganization 
which at the outset it introduced likewise 
into the army was afterwards more than 
compensated. Not so with the navy. We 
may say, in fact, that whereas towards 
Europe France was greatly strengthened by 
the Revolution, towards the New World 
and towards England she was greatly 
weakened by it. 

“Everywhere the arsenals were empty and 

the stores wasted. Of the officers, those who 
had been inured to the perils of the sea and of 
war under the last reign, having almost all 
either emigrated or suffered public dismissal, 
had had to give place to inferior men, incapable 
of command. The command itself was no longer 
absolute, as it ought to be on board ship, being 
restricted by the bad laws of the year 4. Of 
all these evils the worst was the difficulty of 
finding crews. For over a large extent of the 
coast the men accustomed to the sea had 
attached themselves to chowannerie ; sometimes 
they refused to answer the call, or, disappointed 
of their pay, they speedily deserted, while the 
hardiest attached themselves to privateers, whose 
piratical spirit began to wear out the patience of 
the Government.” 
The writer proceeds to show how littlehelp the 
Government could get from the allied fleets 
of Spain and Holland, especially when the 
naval plans of the Republic travelled so far 
beyond the province of Spanish or Dutch 
interests. He exhibits this in detail in the 
case of Spain, by relating at length the his- 
tory of a fruitless attempt made by the 
French fleet under Bruix to combine with 
the Spanish fleet in an expedition to relieve 
Malta and to rescue Bonaparte. 

The author’s method and style are alike 

excellent. His narration is firmly based on 
original documents, and it is disfigured by 
no gasconades or prejudiced misrepresenta- 
tions. He confesses, however, that it has 
cost him an effort to be impartial. ‘ Per- 
haps,” he writes, 
“some of those who at this time lament to see 
France excluded from Egypt by her own fault 
will find a patriotic interest in going back to 
the events which established on the banks of the 
Nile our influence now expelled, which ploughed 
up the soil where henceforth a rival claims the 
exclusive right to sow and to reap.” 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Steyneville ; or, Fated Fortunes. By Héléne 
am Gingold. 3 vols. (Remington 
0.) 
Rogues and Vagabonds. By George R. Sims. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Comedies from a Country Side. By W. 
Outram Tristram. (Ward & Downey.) 
Harotp Sreynevitre is called by Miss 
Gingold ‘an unextraordinary man.” In 
childhood he cannot have been very common- 
place, for at the age of five he could just 
Pronounce his own name, whilst at nine he 
was “advanced in the study of three or four 
sciences,” and ‘‘spoke French and German 
fluently,” to say nothing of riding and 
eneing, and the writing of Latin verses. 
This prodigy lived in the reign of Queen 


hold of Lady Olympia Norton, whose Jacobite 
sympathies brought her into much trouble 
and danger. She was haunted by a spy, 
who almost accomplished her ruin ; but the 
little foot-page contrived to baffle him in a 
very ingenious manner. His adventures are 
by no means without interest. The author 
has some idea of how a story should be told, 
and her situations are now and then tho- 
roughly dramatic. If her English is weak, 
that is a fault which can be mended by 
practice; and Miss Gingold is probably 
young enough to be able to look forward to 
a good deal of practice in her chosen art. 
Without it she will scarcely gain the ear of 
the novel-reading public. With more expe- 
rience in the weaving of romances it is quite 
possible that she may accomplish something 


It is impossible to congratulate Mr. Sims 
on his first published attempt at -novel-writ- 
ing. He has succeeded in melodrama, in 
feuilleton, and in that kind of composition 
technically known as ‘‘ descriptive special ”; 
‘Rogues and Vagabonds’ is a mixture of 
them all, but it does not make a pleasing 
whole. It shows too plainly the difficulty 
which the writer has felt of working together 
a number of threads. Half a dozen different 
stories are begun, and each suggests materials 
for excitement; but, cleverly as they are told, 
one sees that the author has had too much 
on his hands at once. Paying laborious 
attention to them all, the reader still finds 
it hard to fix his interest, and there is left 
something of the sense of bewilderment 
produced by a great spectacular melo- 
drama. One loses all idea of proportion; 
the rogues are so very roguish, the vaga- 
bonds so hopelessly incorrigible, and the 
surprises so surprising that they cease to 
create any surprise at all, and it is only the 
most natural thing in the world that a little 

irl sitting on a door-step in a slum near 
fen Dials should end ‘rich, happy, and 
contented.” But it must be allowed that 
Mr. Sims has crammed into his story more 
crime and villainy than is usual even in the 
best furnished tales of vice, and he has given 
the details with greaterelaboration and better 
planned contrivances. His knowledge of 
the dark corners of London has been of in- 
valuable help to him; but the power which 
he unquestionably possesses of touching the 
heart seems somehow to have failed him, 
and the masses who have wept at ‘The 
Lights o’ London’ will hardly be stirred by 
‘ Rogues and Vagabonds.’ 

The cynicism of Mr. Tristram’s present 
volume is a strain upon the reader’s feelings, 
in spite of a good deal of smart writing, and 
in some places genuine humour. Of his 
four stories, three end in the madness or im- 
becility of the principal characters, the other 
in the social death in a convent of a brilliant 
and beautiful girl. In the first two tales 
we are invited to admire the imbecility 
of a long-descended squire, who in an 
agony of ambition to secure a return of 
prosperity to a line dating from the Saxons, 
and to benefit his only son, is broken down 
by the ruin of his hopes and the callousness 
of the modern man of the world who calls 
him father, and lives, a gibbering idiot, 
to be insulted by the coarse parvenu who 
has bought his estate. ‘‘The Parvenu,” 
a strong ruffian from Australia, whose ac- 





Anne, and he became a page in the house- | quired possessions cannot modify his natural 





tastes, gets drunk every night on whiskey, 
beats his wife, and transforms the ancient 
hall of the Sinberts to a Chinese pagoda. 
Endeavouring to match his only daughter 
with a peer, he loses both child and wife, 
the one running off with a farmer, the other 
eloping with the Byronic Lord Verulam. A 
strait-waistcoat and a strong valet are the 
last requirements of the unhappy “ Par- 
venu.” There is less unmitigated misery in 
the case of the “Heiress.” She is the 
daughter of ill-matched parents, a loitering 
English squire and a balled dphee, 

“ Francis de la Poele......thought his wife and 
child not bad; he tolerated a few friends; he 
was certain his neighbours were dunces; he had 
a penchant for the family seat; he had bought 
up several brands of the finest champagnes ; and 
when Perrier Jouet couldn’t banish ennui, he 
went to Paris. His wife, a dark-eyed Italian, 
liked roses and riding, and spent most of her 
spare time in wishing she had a son instead of 
a daughter ; she thought her husband a natural 
(except in his taste for champagne, which she 
reciprocated), and she had sense enough to let 
him goon his own way, and to go unmolested on 
hers.” 

Cynthia from an early age saw that 
her father and mother were looked on 
askance, manifested a distaste for society, 
and ‘on the arrival of anybody with 
yellow hair remained in her bed-room.” 
Her strength of purpose enabled her 
also to go her own way; she had horses 
and masters; ‘“‘she soon had no more 
need of leaping lessons, and she plunged 
into John Stuart Mill.” Left an orphan at 
twenty, with an income of 30,000/. a year, 
she first proposes to her chaperon, the 
Anglican Aunt Ernestine, and her astonished 
guardians—three strangely assorted people, 
conventional, zesthetic, and horsey—to dedi- 
cate half her income to public charities. 
The result of the extremely comic interview 
between this ingenuous Artemis and her 
bewildered friends is that, as a temporary 
measure, a groom accompanies her on her 
rambles on horseback. In three weeks 
Cynthia announces that she is engaged to 
be married to the groom. A second inter- 
view with the guardians is more tragic than 
cynical. Then comes a short season of 
London life, at the end of which the ill- 
starred ingénue finds “ rest”’ in a sisterhood 
of the Church of Rome. The last story is 
almost purely tragic. A ~ old parson . the 
type of fifty years ago, the ‘‘ squarson ” type 
be good whanwy a good shot, a good rider, a 
good farmer, a good friend—in his hale and 
vigorous old age, in days when he modestly 
looks back upon a blameless life (in the sense 
that he has done his best, according to his 
lights, for the peoplecommitted to his charge), 
and forward to the simple hope of reunion 
with one who shared his duties and his joys 
(for troubles there were few), is broken at 
last in intellect and spirit by the shock en- 
tailed upon him by a ritualistic son-in-law 
and two undutiful daughters. Mr. Ambrose 
Aguire, who, ‘in common with Tiberius, 
James I., Metternich, Gortschakoff, and Mr. 
Gladstone,”’ is a master of verbiage, and who 
meets the vicar’s indignation ‘“ with a face as 
unruffied and serene as that of a Russian 
diplomatist about to efface a frontier,” 
me upon himself to set poor Vansittart’s 
daughters upon him, and to invoke the 
authority of the bishop to compel him to “la: 

down the beagles” and institute a cunglieal 
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choir. The sound moral involved in this 
tale (for the old man succumbs under para- 
lysis, spiritual anxiety, and wounded affec- 
tion) goes far to redeem the coarser elements 
of the volume. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Blackwood’s Educational Series.—The Fifth 
Standard Reader. Edited by Prof. Meiklejohn. 
(Blackwood & Sons.)—The contents of this 
reader are varied, appropriate, and derived 
from good writers. The last lesson consists of 
an account of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 

Blackwood’s Educational Series.— The Sixth 
Standard Reader. (Blackwood & Sons.)—This 
reader deserves and is likely to command success 
for the variety, interest, suitability, and literary 
merit of its lessons, and the care and ability with 
which they are edited. Prefixed to each is an 
account of the author and his works, containing 
almost as much matter as the lesson, which 
seems rather excessive, considering that further 
encroachments on the space are made by the 
explanation of words and allusions and the 
grammatical exercises. 

Short Stories from the History of England. 
(Blackwood & Sons.)—This little volume is 
edited by Prof. Meiklejohn, and contains a 
carefully and well-arranged selection of his- 
torical stories, beginning with ‘The Coming of 
the Romans,’ and ending with ‘The Mutiny in 
India.” The book is clearly and distinctly 
printed, and the stories in it are adequately 
illustrated and well told. It cannot fail to be a 
welcome addition to the library of any young 
scholar, either at school or at home. 

Algebra for Beginners. Part I. (Blackwood 
& Sons.)—This is in the main a collection of 
carefully chosen and extremely numerous ex- 
— in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, with a few pages devoted to theo- 
retical teaching and explanations of processes. 
The book, so far as it goes, will no doubt prove 
serviceable to beginners ; but these, especially 
if they find it necessary to work without much 
help, will find the absence of answers and solu- 
tions a serious inconvenience. 


Cassell’s Readable Readers. — First Infant 
Reader. Second Infant Reader. First Reading 
Book for Standard I. Second Reading Book for 
Standard IT. (Cassell & Co.)—The prose read- 
ing lessons in the two reading books are pleasing 
narratives of considerable length, which is a 
decided advantage, but unfortunately the con- 
tinuity is broken by the interposition of pieces 
of poetry, which would have been more conve- 
niently placed if collected as a separate division 
of each book. 


Cassell’s Readable Readers, Standards III. and 
IV. (Cassell & Co.)—The prose lessons in these 
readers consist of pleasing narratives, the con- 
tinuity of which, as in other volumes of the 
same series, is interrupted by the insertion of 
the lessons in verse, an arrangement which, as 
we have said, is inconvenient. In other respects 
the books, well printed and handsomely got up, 
with good illustrations, are of fair average merit, 
and likely to be serviceable. 


Cassell's Readable Readers. Standards V. and 
VI. (Cassell & Co.)—The prime requisite of 
readableness is a marked feature of these 
volumes, which, being intended for more ad- 
vanced pupils than the previous ones, naturally 
take a higher range and assume a more literary 
character. The materials are in a great measure 
drawn from our best writers, several of whom 
are still living and others only recently dead. 
Hence there is a freshness about them rarely 
to be found in such books. The mutilation and 
alteration of such works as ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ 
and ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ is a questionable 
proceeding altogether different from the adop- 
tion of lengthy unaltered passages, complete in 
themselves, from Scott’s novels or Kinglake’s 





‘Eodthen’; but, as we may again remark, there 
can hardly be a question as to the incon- 
venience of inserting pieces of poetry between 
prose lessons which are connected portions of an 
entire story or historical episode. 

The Oriel Readers.—First, Second, and Third 
Primers. Coloured Pictures. (Marcus Ward & 
Co.)—These primers are distinctly printed on 
stout paper, with linen covers so as to stand 
wear well. The lessons are progressive, those 
in the Third Primer being in many cases 
familiar nursery rhymes. 

The Oriel Readers. StandardsI. and II. (Mar- 
cus Ward & Co.)—The reading lessons in these 
well-printed and nicely bound readers are illus- 
trated by good cuts, preceded by lists of words 
for spelling, and followed by writing exercises. 

The Oriel Readers. Standard ITI. (Marcus Ward 
& Co.)—The lessons in this reader are tolerably 
good. Perhaps there is rather too much natural 
history for so elementary a work, and not quite 
enough of entertaining reading in the shape of 
biographical and historical anecdotes and simple 
amusing stories. Each lesson is preceded by a 
list of words for spelling, and followed by a 
portion of English grammar and a dictation 
exercise. The English grammar might as well 
have been omitted and left to be treated asa 
separate subject. 

The Standard Authors’ Readers. Abridged 
Edition, arranged and annotated by the 
Editor of ‘ Poetry for the Young.’ Standards 
If.-VI. (Griffith, Farran & Co.)—The editor 
of this series has made it his object to select 
such extracts from good writers as may be suited 
for teaching children to read well, and at the 
same time engage their attention, instruct their 
minds, awaken their sympathies, and form their 
character. The subjects in each volume are 
adapted to the requirements of the several 
standards, according to the latest code and cir- 
cular. Among the authors quoted in the sixth 
are: Gilbert White, Izaak Walton, Ruskin, 
Lord Dufferin, Leslie Stephen, Dickens, Wash- 
ington Irving, and Sir Walter Scott, in prose ; 
and Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth, Matthew 
Arnold, and Gray, in poetry. Excellent ex- 
planatory notes, glossary, and biographical notes 
are appended to the later volumes. All are well 
printed on good paper, strongly bound, and 
furnished with illustrations. 

Infants’ School Drill, with Music. Arranged 
by Winifred Wilson. (Griffith, Farran & Co.)— 
The only effectual way of teaching a practical 
subject like drilling is by practice under the 
direction of a qualified instructor. Printed 
directions, even when accompanied by illus- 
trations, are a poor substitute for the living 
voice.. Still the present volume may furnish 
teachers with useful suggestions. The com- 
bination of music with drilling, though advan- 
tageous in some respects, is inconvenient in 
others. It must hamper the freedom of the 
teacher in pointing out faults and requiring 
their correction immediately. 

A Kindergarten Drawing Book. Compiled by 
T. E. Rooper. (Griffith, Farran & Co.)—Five 
hundred blackboard drawing exercises, consist- 
ing of geometrical patterns formed on squares, 
compose this volume. Starting with dots at the 
extremities, they advance first to single lines 
formed by joining the dots, then to the com- 
binations of several lines into every variety of 
straight-lined figures. Mr. Rooper disapproves 
of attempts to express perspective, and confines 
himself to exercises on the fiat. 

Handicraft for Handy People. By an Amateur 
Mechanic. (Simpkin & Co.)—The importance of 
technical education is universally admitted. To 
promote this the present work may be useful as 
a supplement to practical instruction. In lan- 
guage so plain that all who read may easily under- 
stand, the anonymous author supplies a large 
store of information with regard to materials, 
tools, and the various methods of using them for 


Moffatt’s Geography Readers. Nos. I. and IL 
(Moffatt & Paige.) — The first notions of geo. 
graphy are here conveyed in the form of familiar 
narrative and conversation. A good explanation 
is given of the nature of maps and the scale on 
which they are drawn. The illustrations on 
this and other points are of great use. 


Shakespeare: Select Plays.—Twelfth Night, 
Edited by W. A. Wright. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. )—Mr. Aldis Wright has taken advantage 
of the leisure accruing to him from the comple- 
tion of the revision of the Old Testament to 
continue his admirable school editions of Shak. 
speare’s plays. The notes in this edition of 
‘Twelfth Night’ are a storehouse of information, 
given in a simple and concise fashion. Mr, 
Wright’s knowledge is encyclopzedic, yet his 
learning is always controlled by sound sense. 

Voltaire’s Mérope. Edited by George Saints- 
bury. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—The genera} 
public, we fancy, know only two lines of 
* Mérope ’:— 

Le premier qui fut roi fut un soldat heureux ; 

Qui sert bien son pays n’a pas besoin d’aieux. 
To the student of literature ‘Mérope’ is de- 
cidedly interesting, but we fear schoolboys 
will find it dull, as they probably will find al} 
Voltaire’s plays. Mr. Saintsbury’s prolego- 
mena are models of what the introduction to 
such a book should be, but the notes seem a 
little meagre, more especially to the critic who 
turns from Mr. Aldis Wright’s book to Mr. 
Saintsbury’s. No doubt Voltaire does not offer 
much of a field to the commentator, but we 
think Mr. Saintsbury is a trifle too curt. He 
calls parallel passages ‘‘the Delilahs of the 
mere scholar,” and of course the citation of 
parallel passages may be carried too far; but. 
surely the object of a good editor is to make 
the author his own commentator. 


Mademoiselle de la Seigliére. Comédie par J. 
Sandeau. Edited by H. C. Steel. (Macmillan & 
Co. }—‘ Mademoiselle dela Seiglitre’ is excellently 
adapted for school reading, as it is bright and 
interesting and not difficult. Mr. Steel’s notes 
are good. If they have any fault, it is that, 
unlike Mr. Saintsbury’s, they are so numerous. 
that they leave little for the pupil to find out for 
himself. 


Letters of Cicero. Selected and edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Muirhead, 
B.A.Oxon. (Rivingtons.)— Mr. Muirhead has 
satisfactorily achieved his first object, which 
is ‘‘to illustrate] from the Letters of Cicero 
an articulate view of the character of the orator 
as it influenced or was influenced by contem- 
porary events.” His attention has therefore, 
unfortunately, been confined to the politicab 
epistles, in which Cicero is at his worst ; but still 
the selection is not without interest. We are 
glad tosee Cato’s letter (‘Ad Fam..,’ xv. 5)inserted. 
The editor does not profess to be much more 
than a follower of Siipfle and Billerbeck. His 
commentary is good so faras itgoes, butsomewhat 
thin. The idiomatic use of videro, viderint does 
not seem familiar to Mr. Muirhead. In the 
appendix on the legal aspect of the execution of 
the Catilinarian conspirators reference should 
have been made to Mr. Heitland’s ‘ Pro Rabirio.” 
The general introduction gives a good sketch of 
Cicero’s public career. 


The Economicus of Xenophon. With Intro- 
duction, Explanatory Notes, Critical Appendix, 
and Lexicon by Hubert A. Holden, M.A., LL.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—This interesting treatise 
would have been long ago edited for the use 
of English boys if such matters were not 
regulated by chance or caprice, which is, as & 
rule, constant in only one particular—that of 
following a recent German edition. The volume 
before us breaks this spell, as no complete 
annotation of the ‘(Economicus’ has been pub- 
lished since Breitenbach’s, 1841. The first nine 
chapters, about half the work, were edited, 1878, 
by the able young French scholar Graux, whose 





mechanical purposes. 


promising career was cut short by his early death. 
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In the selection of his subject, then, Dr. Holden 
has shown excellent judgment and praiseworthy 
independence. The only fault we have to find 
with his commentary is that it is a little too 
long, and embodies many excellent adversaria 
which should properly pertain to a complete 
edition of Xenophon’s works or to a treatise on 
Greek grammar and idiom. The introduction 
contains a careful précis of the dialogue. The 
commentary evinces sound scholarship and care- 
ful study, though here and there a little point 
of extra subtlety is passed over or misunderstood. 
For instance, at the outset, with regard to 
jorep 2) iatpix? Kal yadKevtixi kai} TeKTOVEK?), 
Dr. Holden fails to observe that the second 
article is due to the connexion between the 
oixoSomodvra and the oixovoyovvra, which is 
indicated a few lines further on. On p. 129 
the note on iv. § 8, L 67, “émixomeira:, 
‘inspects,’ not ‘gets inspected,’” is a curious 
application of the maxim, ‘“‘ Qui facit per alium 
facit per se.” With réurwv microvs émurko- 
meirat contrast § 6, 1. 53, mearobs méuret éric- 
xoreiv. As to “dca—dunuepeverv, x.t.r., i. 9, 
zoratta wore—’ Dr. Holden disagrees with 
Goodwin, to whom he refers, xi. § 18, 1. 111, 
for the American authority rightly classes such 
pronominal adjectives as adjectives of ability, 
&c., and remarks that they ‘‘ strongly resemble 
those” in which wore has tocovros for its ante- 
cedent. In chap. iii. §§ 17, 18, our editor has 
missed the mild pleasantry intended by the use 
of the compounds xatapaddv, xaréyvwr (the 
preposition denoting almost ‘‘ as a discovery ’’) 
with reference to commonplace observations. 
The notes generally are so good that our anim- 
adversions might seem captious did not Dr. 
Holden’s high reputation invite a rigorous 
criticism from which it has little to fear. The 
oikos of Xenophon’s ‘Economy’ is a farm (with a 
vineyard), so that his treatment of the subject 
seems, from a modern point of view, singularly 
incomplete ; but his principles of agriculture 
might, mutatis mutandis, be studied with ad- 
vantage by our depressed cultivators of the soil. 
For instance, his ideal farmer's wife is a thorough 
woman of business and her husband's partner, 
who bravely eschews the extravagances of a 
fashionable toilet and costume. 





REPRINTS. 


Mr. Dosett has sent us a copy of his facsimile 
reprint of the original edition (1816) of Alastor ; 
or, the Spirit of Solitude: and other Poems, by 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. A facsimile of the editio 
princeps of a classic may serve one of two pur- 
poses. For the book-collector it may stop a gap 
in his library until he shall have succeeded in 
obtaining a copy of the original ; for the student 
it may be the means of testing the judgment of 
those who have edited successive texts of the 
work, For the first purpose we should have 
thought the 404 copies composing the present 
reprint of ‘ Alastor,’ &c., a more than ample 
supply ; for your true collector will rarely con- 
descend to buy the facsimile stopgap, knowing 
that sooner or later he will get the original. For 
the second purpose a facsimile of the first edition 
of ‘ Alastor’ is superfluous, as thereare editions of 
Shelley in which no divergence from the first 
edition, however minute, is admitted without 
being noted. Of the reprint now before us Mr. 
Dobell says in a prefatory note : ‘‘I think I may 
say of the present reproduction that it is as near 
4 facsimile of the original as it is possible to pro- 
duce.” Perhaps we adopt an over-exacting view 
of what a book should be to merit the term “ fac- 
simile,” but surely it should be so like the ori- 
ginal as to be difficult to distinguish from it : 
short of that, a book may be an excellent and 
laborious page-for-page reprint, but hardly a 
facsimile. Mr. Dobell’s pretty little volume is 


& good page-for-page reprint; but there is no 
danger of a copy of it being so got up as to 
deceive a collector even on a cursory inspection. 
Supposing it to be stripped of the four pre- 


liminary leaves standing before the reproduction 
of the yoy title-page, and also deprived of 
the final leaf bearing the imprint of the re- 
printers, and furthermore shorn of the tell-tale 
modern edges of the paper and bound in morocco 
with gilt edges, would it be easily passed off as 
a cut copy of the original? We think not. The 
original is printed upon a thin, but tough hand- 
made ‘‘ wove” paper manufactured by Whatman 
in 1812. Good copies are of a pleasant mellow- 
ness of tone extremely hard to imitate. The 
reprint is on an ordinary present-day toned 
paper, smooth and soft and by no means tough 
—such a paper as did not exist in 1816. The 
type of the original is a neat ‘‘ modern faced ” 
type, wholly free from peculiarity ; so is that of 
the reprint, and if the paper were right the 
general resemblance would be strong. We have 
heard of very indifferent ‘‘ facsimiles” being 
palmed off upon collectors as originals—‘ fac- 
similes” much less worthy of the name than 
that under notice. How, then, is a collector 
who is no judge of paper to be on his guard in 
the matter of ‘ Alastor’? He need not go beyond 
the title-page. In the original the longest line 
in the title-page measures two inches and three- 
quarters ; in the reprint it measures barely two 
inches and nine-sixteenths. We might fill a 
column with variations ascertainable by compass, 
though not with those which strike the ordinary 
eye. Of these latter suffice it to mention that 
the Arabic figures used for the paging of the 
reprint are too small, that the headlines of 
Shelley’s preface are not properly spaced, that 
the verse quotation on p. vi is not sufficiently 
separated by leads from the text, that the points 
of interrogation are not of the correct pattern, 
and that the double rules used in the headings, 
&c., do not match those of the original. Of 
misprints properly so called we have only ob- 
served one: in the line commencing with the 
words *‘That shone within his soul” (p. 34) 
‘* with” is printed in the place of within. The 
two misprints of the original are, of course, 
preserved : AAKPYEI for AAKPY2I in the 
title of the lines to Coleridge, and ‘‘ amans 
mare” for amans amare in the epigraph from 
the ‘ Confessions of St. Augustine’; but here a 
judicious use of the compasses would have saved 
the reprint from imputing to Shelley and his 
printer a greater degree of error than is safely 
chargeable to them. In the original the space 
for the missing a stands, but in the reprint it 
does not, so that the reprint fails to indicate to 
us what a facsimile would, namely, that the a 
had been there, but had dropped out by a 
mechanical accident. 

AN addition has been recently made to the 
‘*Parchment Library” of Messrs. Kegan Paul & 
Co. in the shape of a reprint of the Confessions 
of an English Opium-Eater, edited by Mr. 
Garnett. Mr. Garnett has chosen—wisely, we 
think—to produce the first edition of De Quincey’s 
masterpiece, and has added in his notes the 
passages in the revised edition which throw 
direct light on the author’s biography. Mr. 
Garnett has added to the volume Richard 
Woodhouse’s ‘Notes of his Conversations 
with De Quincey.’ Mr. Garnett further 
supplies an interesting account of Musset’s 
translation of the ‘Confessions, a remarkable 
piece of work for a schoolboy, on the shortcom- 
ings of which Mr. Garnett is unduly severe. 
In fact, he is rather prejudiced against French 
literature. A critic who can deliberately say 
that the recurrence to the older masters of the 
language has produced in France only ‘“lite- 
rary affectation,” is not to be regarded as a safe 
guide to follow. Otherwise we have nothing 
but praise for Mr. Garnett’s work, which has 
been executed with the care and fulness of 
knowledge that distinguish him. The same 
publishers send us a reprint of Glanvill’s Scepsis 
Scientifica, with a valuable introduction by the 
Rev. John Owen. As he rightly remarks, Glan- 
vill’s book was one of the first symptoms of the 





revival of continental influence on English 


thought which came about after the destruction 
of the ascendency of the Puritans. 


Mr. Srocx deserves credit for reissuing his 
“facsimile ” of the MS. of The Imitation of Christ 
preserved at Brussels at such a low price, but in 
putting on the cover that it is a facsimile of 
“the author’s original MS.,” and maintaining 
M. Ruelens’s introduction without a word of 
correction, he continues to propagate an ex- 
ploded fallacy. By the way, on the cover he has 
misspelt M. Ruelens’s name.—Among the other 
reprints on our table we are glad to find one 
of Walker’s Original (Renshaw), edited by Dr. 
Guy ; four volumes of that pleasant little set of 
books The Canterbury Poets (Scott), two of 
them devoted to Burns, and two to the poetry 
of Mr. Whittier and Edgar Poe ; and an edition 
of the ever- delightful Tales from Shak: speare 
ow Lockwood & Co.) of Charles and Mary 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


** AN experience of forty years” is, as Mr. 
Rae informs us on the title-page of The Country 
Banker: his Clients, Cares, and Work (Murray), 
embodied in this volume. Those forty years, we 
may add, have placed him in the very first rank 
of those skilled in the direction of the business 
on which he writes. Such experience is alwa 
most valuable to the possessor ; buta similar i- 
ness to impart the results of it to others is most 
rare. The manner in which Mr. Rae has carried 
on his occupation, and his feelings with respect 
to it, had better be told in his own words: ‘*So 
far from the control or management of a bank 
being a thing which any one can understand at 
sight, there is perhaps no business more difficult 
of ready grasp. I have given a long business 
life to the practice and study of it, but do not 
look upon my education as even yet complete. 
Every now and again I still come upon some- 
thing new—some fresh ‘ wrinkle’—some side- 
light, which goes to enlarge or qualify, some- 
times to upset, old and cherished impressions, 
and to divest experience of finality” (p. 281). 
A man who can express himself thus with re- 
spect to his occupation shows that he has the 
true faculty of a learner. Mr. Rae shows also 
throughout his pages that he possesses the 
true faculty of a teacher —a teacher who has 
the lesson which is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult in the world to impart, instruction in the 
perpetual practice of common sense. For 
this is the substance of Mr. Rae’s attractive 
little volume. It consists of a series of precepts, 
directions for the conduct of daily life; but, 
though minute and exact, these are never sen- 
tentious; though deep and serious, they are 
never dull. The method by which Mr. Rae has 
attained so difficult and yet so desirable a result 
as to write a book on business matters which 
may yet be studied with pleasure by the ordinary 
reader is this, that he has put the same s t- 
forward earnestness into his book as he h 
done into the conduct of his own affairs ; w: 
the remarkably judicious and skilful selection 
of mottoes to his chapters shows not only a 
very unusual course of reading among the too 
much forgotten worthies of English literature, 
but great refinement of taste. Mr. Rae dis- 
cusses in his volume not only the details of 
banking business, but the princip es on which 
the business should be carriedon. The examples 
which Mr. Rae gives of different classes of 
traders, of their means and of the different 
degrees of credit to be given them, are i 
well chosen. It would be very desirable that 
remarks on the Bank Act of 1844, contained at 
p. 299, urging a very simple alteration in it, so 
that ‘‘ the measure shall be rendered self- 





and not, as at present, self-destructive,” sho’ 


| receive the attention they deserve. We 
_ conclude our notice of Mr. Rae’s interesting and 
suggestive book with the following extract from 


it, which exemplifies fully the spirit in which it is 
written :—‘‘ Let your device as a banker be that 
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of the strong man armed, and your motto AYE 
Reapy. You will not otherwise be prepared, at 
all points and at all times, to encounter and 
overcome the difficulties which may be in store 
for English banking in the large uncertainties of 
the future. Above all things, in the regulation 
of your finances, place no reliance on the 
chapter of accidents for seeing you through. 
‘He digs in sand and lays his beams in water,’ 
says Feltham, ‘ who builds upon events which no 
man can be master of.’”’ 


Tue first volume of the late M. Charles Tissot’s 
exhaustive work on ancient Tunis has been pub- 
lished under the title Géographie Comparée de la 
Province Romaine d’ Afrique (Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale), and it will not disappoint those who 
have expected much from the protracted re- 
searches and unrivalled experience of the late 
ambassador. Fortunately M. Tissot was able 
to correct the proof-sheets of this volume to the 
end ; and although it is stated that he left the 
second volume in a finished condition, the loss 
of his final revision will no doubt be felt when 
its publication takes place. In the present 
volume, of which it would be premature to give 
a detailed review until the work is completed, 
we are offered the most perfect account of the 
physical geography, orography, hydrography, 
climate, soil, mineralogy, flora, and fauna of 
the Roman province of Africa that could be 
desired. Especially interesting will be found 
the chapter on the ethnology of Tunis, the dis- 
tribution of the Libyan tribes, their manners 
and customs, religion, language, writing, and 
dress ; while the sections on the topography of 
Carthage in Punic and Roman times will at once 
tako the position of chief authority on the sub- 
ject for students of the greatest offshoot of the 

hoenician power. The illustrations, albeit less 
numerous than could have been desired, are 
singularly interesting, notably the finely exe- 
cuted plates of the antelope hunt, &c., and the 
woodcuts of coins, the evidence of which M. 
Tissot uses with remarkable skill. Only such 
exceptional opportunities as M. Tissot possessed, 
and the unwearied labour he devoted to his 
task, could have resulted in this magnificent 
work, which must at once be recognized as the 
leading authority on a subject which has long 
needed an interpreter, and has naturally found 
a worthy one in a statesman of the great nation 
that has somewhat strangely succeeded to the 
heritage of Rome and Carthage in Africa. 


Herr Seypret’s new Shapira imitation, Sharp, 
Sharper, Sharpest, ‘‘a humorous tale of old 
Egypt, penned down and depicted in the year 
1315 a.v.” (Diisseldorf, Bagel), is, we think, 
=_ equal to ‘ He, She, It,’ in the illustrations, 
though the verse is, as before, not much to boast 
of in its English form. The story is the old 
Herodotean one of Rhampsinitus’s treasury 
caricatured, and the various situations in that 
delightful narrative are portrayed with an ex- 
quisite combination of humour and archeological 
verisimilitude. 

We have received from Leipzig a translation 
into modern Greek of Miss Smith’s Glimpses of 
Greek Life, which we reviewed in May of last 
year (Athen., No. 2949). 

Messrs. Soruesy, Witkrnson & Hopcer have 
sent us a handsome large- paper copy of the 
catalogue of the first portion of Mr. J. Fuller 
Russell’s valuable library, which was sold by 
them at the end of June and beginning of July. 

WE have on our table the Fourth Annual 
Report of the Public Libraries Committee of 
Newcastle - upon -Tyne, which speaks of con- 
tinued prosperity; the Sixth Annual Report 
from the Public Library Committee of Stoke- 
upon- Trent, which speaks of an increase of 
popularity, but some financial embarrassment ; 
rom St. Helens A Catalogue of the Additions to 
the Library; and from Glasgow a Report of the 
Kelvingrove Museum and the Corporation Galleries 
of Art, which deplores the lack of proper build- 
ings. 





Mr. Fiercuer, of Amherst College, Massa- 
chusetts, continues his useful Co-operative Index 
of Periodicals, of which the second instalment 
has reached us. 

WE have on our table Murmurs and Melodies, 
by J. Gregory (Bristol, Arrowsmith),— Parodies, 
collected by W. Hamilton (Reeves & Turner), 
—A Poetical Sketch of the Thames, by H. G. 
Hooper (The Author),—The Log o’ the Norse- 
man, by J. W. Gilbart-Smith (Kegan Paul),— 
Wellington, in Memoriam, by H. G. Hooper 
(The Author),— Camilla and Gertrude, and other 
Poems, by F. Hayllar (White),—The Devonshire 
Farmer, by J. McKibbin (Mack),—Three Plays 
for Drawing-Room Acting, by F. L. Henderson 
(Sonnenschein),—“ Behind the Cloud,” by E. C. 
(Nisbet),—Daily Thoughts, selected from the 
Works of C. Kingsley (Macmillan), — The 
Changed Cross, by L. P. W. (Masters),—Balaam, 
by S. Cox, D.D. (Kegan Paul),—A Commentary 
on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, by J. A. 
Beet (Hodder & Stoughton), — Prolegomena 
of the History of Religions, by A. Réville, 
D.D., translated by A. Squire (Williams & 
Norgate),—The History of Religion in England, 
by H. ©. Wakeman (Rivingtons), — Annals 
of the Disruption, by the Rev. T. Brown 
(Edinburgh, Macniven & Wallace),—The Gospel 
of Gehenna Fire in its Relation to the Cross, by 
H. Neander (Whiting),—The Sceptic’s Creed, by 
N. Loraine (Hodder & Stoughton),—Ravignan’s 
Last Retreat, translated by E. M‘Donogh 
Mahony (Burns & Oates),—The Psalter of Jesus 
(Pickering),—Sermons and Hymus, by the late 
Rey. G. Phillimore (Henley-on-Thames, Higgs), 
—A Short History of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, by the Rev. W. Benham (Griffith 
& Farran),—Ewald’s History of Israel, Vol. VIL, 
translated by J. F. Smith (Longmans), — La 
Délicatesse dans lV’ Art, by C. Martha (Paris, 
Hachette),— Ueber die Griindung eines Institutes 
fiir Deutsche Philologen zwm Studium des En- 
glischen in London, by Dr. W. Rolfs (Berlin, 
Weidmann), — Visio 8. Pauli, ein Beitrag zur 
Visionslitteratur, by H. Brandes (Nutt),—Das 
Endergebniss der Schopenhauer’schen Philosophie, 
by Dr. D. Asher (Leipzig, Arnold), — and 
Charu-Niti Patha, by Kalikrishna Datta (Cal- 
cutta, Dan & Co.). Among New Editions we 
have Folly Morrison, by F. Barrett (Ward & 
Downey),—Grif, by B. L. Farjeon (Ward & 
Downey),— In Partnership, by B. Matthews and 
H. ©. Bunner (Edinburgh, Douglas), — Little 
Loo, by W. C. Russell (Low),—Carita, by Mrs. 
Oliphant (Smith & Elder),— Doris, by the Author 
of ‘Phyllis’ (Smith & Elder),—The Smuggler’s 
Revenge, by Lady Lentaigne (Dublin, Gill),— 
The Peers and the People, by H. Brookes 
(Reeves), — Moses and Geology, by S. Kinns 
(Cassell),— Pius IX. and his Times, by the late 
John F, Maguire, M.P. (Dublin, Gill),—and The 
Prayer that teaches to Pray, by the Rev. M. 
Dods (Hodder & Stoughton). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Davies’s (Rev. J. L.) Social Questions from the Point of View 
of Christian Theology, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Haslam’s (Rev. W.) The Lord is Coming, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Jenkins’s (Rev. D. R.) The Eternal Life, and other Sermons, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Oldest Church Manual, called the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, with Translation by P. Schaff, roy. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Service's (J.) Prayers for Public Worship, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Wood's (Rev. J. R.) Devotional Readings for the Day of 
Rest, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


Law. 
Saint’s (J. J. H.) Voters and their Registration, cr. 8vo. 10/6 
Fine Art. 
Richmond’s (W. D.) Colour and Colour Painting as applied 
to Lithography, cr. 8vv. 5/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Malleson's (Col G. B.) Ambushes and Surprises, 8vo, 18/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Brown's (J.) Tourist Rambles in the Northern and Midland 
Counties, 2nd Series, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


Science, 
Murray’s (J. C.) Handbook of Psychology, cr. 8vo, 7/6 cl. 
General Literature. 


———= 
Five Years of Theosophy, selected from the ‘ Theosophist,’ 7/6 
Hobart (Vere Henry, Lord), Essays of, with Biographica} 
Sketch, edited by Mary, Lady Hobart, 2 vols. 8vo, 25/ cl, 
Villari’s (L.) Camilla’s Girlhood, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Music, 

Saint-Saéns (C.): Harmonie et Mélodie, 3fr. 50. 

Biography. 
Floquet (C.): Discours et Opinions, 2 vols, 15fr. 
Pontmartin (A. de) Souvenirs d’un Vieux Critique, 6th 

Series, fr, 50. 
General Literature. 

Verne (Jules): Mathias Sandorf, Vol, 1, 3fr. 








VICTOR HUGO. 
HE set the trumpet to his lips, and lo! 
The clash of waves, the roar of winds that blow, 
The strife and stress of Nature’s warring things 
Rose like a storm-cloud, upon angry wings, 
He set the reed-pipe to his lips, and lo! 
The wreck of landscape took a rosy glow, 
And Life, and Love, and gladness that Love brings, 
Laughed in the music—like a child that sings, 


Master of each,—Arch-Master! We that still 

Wait in the verge and outskirt of the Hill 

Look upward lonely—lonely to the height 

Where thou hast climbed, for ever, out of sight. 
AUSTIN Dosson, 








THE HORIUZI PALM-LEAVES, 


Ir Dr. Biihler’s conclusion as to the age of 
these two palm-leaves is founded on paleo. 
graphical evidence, I have nothing more to say ; 
but it seemed to me he quoted the historical 
** external evidence” as that which made the 
age assigned to them “‘ absolutely unassailable ”; 
and here I ventured to question the sufficiency 
of such evidence. 

And then because, according to Mr. Nanjio’s 
translation of Ziogon’s first note, these palm- 
leaves had been handed down from Central India, 
in which case they must have existed there 
before the time of Bodhidharma, who lived in 
South India, I was led to question the accuracy 
of his version of the Chinese text (or this part 
of it). 

I = still of opinion that Mr. Nanjio is 
wrong. In the first place k’hew tsang (I use 
Medhurst’s spelling) cannot mean ‘‘ handed 
down”; and in the second place Chung ties 
does not mean ‘‘Central India.” I know that 
Si t’en is sometimes said to mean “ Western 
India” (as by Mr. Porter Smith) ; but even if 
this is correct (and I rather think it is a mistake, 
and that Si ti’en simply means ‘the western 
region,” including the ‘‘ five Indies”), it does 
not prove that Chung ti’en can be used for 
** Central India,” and I have never found it so 
used. Moreover, Ziogon, at the end of his third 
note, refers to Central India under its usual 
form, viz., Chung ti’en chii ; it is not at all likely 
he would use the correct form here and the un- 
usual and abnormal form in his previous note. 

Moreover, if it be remembered that the cha- 
racter tsang is the one used in Buddhist books for 
pitaka (as in the well-known phrase san tsang= 
tripitaka), and that khew is also constantly used in 
the same books for ‘‘.old ” or ‘‘ ancient ” (it may 
be found so used on almost every page of the 
‘ Yih-tsai-king-yin-i,’ eg , K. iii. fol. 13 b), then 
I think I am justified in defending the translation 
given in my former letter, viz., ‘‘ In the treasure 
house, &c., in an ancient or antique box (pitaka), 
there were two slips of the sacred pei-to (tree).” 
And as the palm-leaves were actually found by 
the Japanese priests ‘“‘in a box covered with 
net of strings ” (“ Anecdota Oxon.,” vol. i. part 1. 
Aryan Series, p. 5), the probability is rendered 
greater that this is the very pitaka referred to 
by Ziogon. At any rate, I do not think there is 
any allusion in the Chinese text to the origin of 
the MSS. as a traditional bequest from Central 
India. 8. Brat. 








SALE 


Messrs. Sorueny, WitKinson & Hopae sold 
last week the collection of autograph letters 





Buxton’s (H. J. W.) The Life of Duty, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Evans's (W. F.) Healing by Faith, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl, 


formed by the late Mr. F. Naylor. e follow- 
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ing letters, being some of the most interesting, 
realized good prices: Two autograph letters 
signed from R. Baxter to Mrs. Sargeant, 141. 10s. 
Catherine of Aragon, A.L.s., ia Spanish, to Car- 
dinal Santa Cruz, 751. O. Cromwell, A.Ls., 
written whilst besieging Pembroke to the Com- 
mittee of Carmarthen, 25/1. 10s. Queen Eliza- 
beth, A.L.s., to Henry IV. of France, referring 
to recent attempts on his life and her own, 55. 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, A.L.s.,in French, 
lll. 5s. O. Goldsmith, A.L.s., to David Garrick, 
referring to his refusal to produce ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer,’ 34/. J. Jordaens, A.Ls., to Con- 
stantine Huyghens, dated October 19th, 1649, 
151. Lafontaine, poem, ‘Tiriel et Amarante,’ 
dated December llth, 1674, signed in full, 
and a signed receipt, 13/. 10s. W. Penn, two 
A.L.s., dated respectively 10. 5. 1703 and 20. 12. 
1704, 151. 12s. 6d. N. Poussin, three A.L.s., 
in Italian, respecting some of his pictures, 
161. 7s. 6d. Sir W. Ralegh, signature on a 

tition to the Lord High Treasurer, 171. Sir 
>. P. Rubens, A.L.s., in Italian, respecting the 
siege of Rochelle, 1627, 16/. 10s. Sir W. Scott, 
autograph draft of an article on the ‘ Sagacity 
of a Shepherd’s Dog,’ 10. P. B. Shelley, two 
A.L.s., one to Messrs. Lackington & Co. respect- 
ing the publication of a novel by a friend, and 
the other to G. Gisborne, 101. 16s. L. Sterne, 
AlL.s., 2 pp. folio, 151. 10s. G. Washington, 
A.Ls., dated Philadelphia, May Ist, 1792, to 
the Earl of Buchan, intimating that he is 
sending to him his portrait painted by Mr. 
Robertson, of New York, 30/. King Richard 
IIl., sign manual in monogram, 101. 10s. O. 
Goldsmith, the original manuscript of ‘The 
Captives,’ 311. 10s. Thesale realized 2,7811, 19s. 








NOTES FKOM PARIS. 
August 1, 1885. 


TuE season is at an end. It terminated like 

a display of fireworks with the celebration of 
the concowrs — competitions of painters and 
sculptors for the Prix de Rome ; competitions 
of singers, tragedians, and comedians for the 
prizes of the Conservatoire ; finally, competi- 
tions of schoolboys at the Sorbonne for the 
awards accompanied by flourishes of trumpets, 
and for crowns of green paper. Then for a 
long month, at least, public life is suspended, 
and the Parliament taking its holidays will be 
a Parliament on an electioneering tour, because 
the elections to the Chamber of Deputies are 
appointed to take place at the end of September. 
I know a legislator, a clever man, a great 
Radical, who, being sure of his seat, and dread- 
ing the excitement and the weariness of the 
electoral campaign, has already announced his 
departure for his department, where he says he 
is going to deliver speeches and fight for the 
good cause. In reality, he leaves in three days 
for Jersey, where he will meet with no murmurs 
other than those of the waves on the beach of 
St. Clément. This candidate is a wise man, and 
can slumber without fear of seeing the spectre 
of defeat at the poll. But the majority of the 
deputies whom universal suffrage is on the point 
of sending to the crucible enjoy less tranquil 
slumbers, or, rather, do not slumber at all. It 
is the quart d’hewre de Rabelais that is going to 
strike, and the French peasant, who has been 
dumb for the last four years, is going to have 
1s Say on more than one man and one question. 
At Paris there is as yet no anxiety, or only 

& superficial anxiety. The rich are going off to 
he watering places and the poor are having a 
day in the country. There are only two or 
three theatres open, and between them they do 
not earn as much as a single theatre of average 
Teputation does in the winter. A few new 
ks are read, like the ‘Bel-Ami’ of M. Guy 

de Maupassant, which describes an utter fool 
and wretch under the pretext of depicting a 
type of journalist—or rather, journalism itself— 
as if there were not respectable men in journal- 
ism as in the rest of the callings of this world. 
It would be as absurd to judge journalists by 


the picture presented by the author of ‘ Bel-Ami’ 


as it would for a decent bourgeois of Paris to 
form an idea of the morals of London from the 
translation or adaptation of the articles of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, which hawkers of the lowest 
class have been shouting at the passers-by for 
the last ten days. 

At present not merely in France, but all 
the world over, people are taking a delight in 
traducing themselves. They study only their 
warts. They make a mock of virtues that are 
often deep-seated. The novel more especially 
seems devoted, before everything, to the paint- 
ing of deserts and scorie. That the painters 
employ unusual talent, like M. de Maupassant, 
is not doubtful, but that the painting is exact I 
altogether deny. One ought not to look per- 
petually at a single side of objects and passions, 
especially when that side is the bad. 

ictor Hugo, whom the champions of Natural- 
ism have been criticizing irreverently for a month 
past, had this superiority, quite apart from his 
enius, that he believed in the generosity of 
uman nature and in the perfectibility of huma- 
nity. The old man cherishad this faith, and 
he did not allow it to be diminished, weakened, 
or annihilated by the debilitating pessimism 
which is becoming more and more the fashion 
among our new writers. Thisis the reason why 
at eighty he was still erect, and fought for his 
ideas with a kind of youthful fervour. 

He has slept for nearly two months in the 
vault of our Westminster Abbey, and the classi- 
fying and arranging of the manuscripts which he 
left behind him is not yet ended. The other 
day his literary executors, MM. Vacquerie, Paul 
Meurice, and Ernest Lefévre, in making known 
that they have undertaken the honourable task of 
publishing his posthumous works, declare their 
intention, in spite of the wish of the poet, of not 
accepting any remuneration for the work. They 
have published the will by which Victor Hugo 
divided the works he left behind him into several 
catalogues—books completed, books on thestocks, 
notes, and reminiscences. In my opinion what 
will surprise and interest the public most keenly 
in the quantity of manuscripts which the great 
author has left is, perhaps, those scattered pages 
recording the impressions and reflections of the 
moment which he desires should be collected 
under the title ‘Océan.’ The poetry, dramas, 
and philosophy of Victor Hugo are known to us, 
and the new books will simply add a flower to 
each branch of a robust trunk, But in what 
he calls ‘ Océan’ he will reveal to us, more than 
once, several of the secrets of his genius. In 
those hurriedly written pages he allowed his 
thoughts to flow freely. If a violent article 
appeared against him, I fancy Victor Hugo, 
who used to read everything, used to answer it 
ab irato for himself, for his own satisfaction only, 
committing to paper the expression of his wrath 
and contempt, and, that done, used to throw the 
page, on which the ink had scarcely dried, into 
some box or trunk, and thought no more about 
it. He knew that it would all come to light 
again some day or other. Thus vindicated by 
himself, Victor Hugo sketched in these private 
memoranda a number of prose portraits which 
are as good, they tell me, as certain portraits in 
verse inthe ‘Chatiments.’ A private secretary, 
who has had some of these papers in his hands, 
tells me that more than one adversary of the 

t, such as Louis Veuillot, Jules Vallés, and 
MM. Barbey d’Aurevilly, are terribly mauled. But 
what is also known, and very clearly, is that 
we are ignorant of all that Hugo contrived to 
embody of ideas, polemics, replies, sharp say- 
ings, personal attacks, sadness, or poetry in this 
mass of notes and jottings, which form not fewer, 
it is said, than twenty volumes. Twenty 
volumes of confidential revelations “‘au jour 
le jour,” and revelations of such a man! 
This is what one would like to read at once. 
“‘ At night,” he told me once, ‘‘ when I do not 
sleep and any idea comes into my brain, I 





formulate it at once and I write it—sometimes 


without a light—in a little note-book that I 
keep always placed within reach. The little 
note-books contain what I call my chips. I 
have already a certain number of them quite 
filled. They will be found when I am gone.” 

I imagine that these note-books, full of frag- 
ments, of chips, as Victor Hugo said, will 
form part of that extraordinary book ‘ Océan.’ 
But this is not the first book the executors will 
publish. I believe that in October next they 
will give us the continuation and supplement of 
‘L’Année Terrible,’ a volume of satirical verse, 
‘Les Années Funestes.? M. Paul Meurice is 
probably arranging this new volume at this 
moment. 

M. Meurice himself would, to tell the truth, 
be busy already with a personal matter if the 
Comédie Frangaise had still M. Emile Perrin 
for its acting director. Some months ago M. 
Perrin = M. —— — to London for the 

of seeing ‘ Hamlet’ as put on the s 

by Mr. Henry Irving, and, if I mistake an 
talking the matter over with Mr. Irving. The 
revival of the translation, or, I should say 
rather, the adaptation, of ‘Hamlet’ by Alex- 
andre Dumas pére and Paul Meurice was to 
have been one of the first novelties of the next 
season at the Thédtre Frangais ; but the illness 
of M. Perrin has pretty nearly stopped the 
preparations, and M. Mounet-Sully, who was to 
play Hamlet, is suffering, it appears, from an 
affection of the eyes. 

All that interests Paris forms 
called the contingent future. 
month in the year which is so empty as the 
Parisian August. It is not that the Parisians 
are not at work, but that they are away. They 
are working under the trees of their villas or at 
the sea-side, and do not set foot on the hot Boule- 
vards. M. Victorien Sardou, who was said to be 
ready to set sail for America, has shut himself 
up at Marly-le-Roi, where he is finishing, or 
rather beginning, a new comedy—that which he 

romised for next winter to the Vaudeville. M. 

umas fils has just left for Puys, near Diep 
and has carried with him a piece which he 
has almost completed. M. Octave Feuillet, who 
has been living at Versailles for some months, 
is awaiting, under the shade of the trees in the 
Avenue de Saint Cloud, the moment when the 
rehearsals begin at the Rue Richelieu of his 
‘Chamillac,’ in which Coquelin is to play the 
principal part—a sort of personnage fatal, it ap- 
pears, enigmatic, and tormented by a secret. 
let it be said in ing that all who are ac- 
quainted with M. Feuillet’s work predict a con- 
siderable success for ‘Chamillac.’ M. Ernest 
Legouvé, whose ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur’ Sarah 
Bernhardt is to revive at the Porte Saint Martin, 
is travelling in Switzerland with hisfamily. M. 
Emile Augier is perhaps meditating some project 
of a social drama while gazing at the water in 
front of his house at Croissy. M. Ludovic 
Halévy is completing at Dieppe the revision of the 
speech in honour of the Comte d’Haussonville 
which he has to deliver some r.onths hence at 
his reception at the Academy. M. Pailleron, 
who has two pieces finished, the one very gay, 
the other highly dramatic, is reposing somewhere 
at the seaside, and is talking to the fishermen. 
The Academy is, in short, as scattered as tout 
Paris, and is making holiday like the school- 
boys. 

i may say that Paris, like the ha PY peoples, 
has no history—for the moment. e recently 
inaugurated a number of statues, among them 
those of Voltaire and Béranger. She held re- 
views, and watched soldiers, little and big, file 
past. She is resting now. She is waiting. In 
six or seven weeks she will be feverish enough. 
Till then she is seeking fresh air where she can 
find it ; goes to the Bois in the evening ; reads 
very few newspapers. She resembles a boa 
constrictor digesting after its meal. It is right 


of what is 
do not know a 











to be fair. A great city—even Paris— cannot 
produce a masterpiece or =e a@ government 
every day. ULES CLARETIE. 
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Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Surnertanp Epwarps has just 
finished a three-volume novel (to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chapman & Hall) called 
‘What is a Girlto Do?’ The young lady 
on whom this question is pressed by hard 
circumstances is a well-educated girl, of 
independent character and enterprising dis- 
SS who at the age of twenty finds 

erself obliged to earn her bread, and makes 
a first attempt to do so in the character of 
pianist. In the course of her struggles for 
existence she has glimpses, and sometimes 
very close views, of musical, theatrical, 
literary, and even philanthropic society ; 
and, apart from her artistic career, she 
appears as secretary to a blind gentleman, 
governess to the children of a Russian 
ana and nurse in an English ambulance 

uring the Franco-German war. In con- 
nexion with the war General Fleury, Count 
Benedetti, Count von Moltke, the Emperor 
Napoleon, and Madame Pauline Lucca are 
introduced ; and the story, which begins in 
the neighbourhood of the Knightsbridge 
barracks, ends on the field of Sedan. 


Mr. Tuomas Hvcues is engaged in writ- 
ing the biography of the late Mr. Peter 
Cooper, of New York. Mr. Cooper, who 
learned three trades and amassed enormous 
wealth, was a thoroughly representative 
American. His papers were very volu, 
minous, and he kept a record of every im= 
portant fact in his career, so that there 
would seem to be no lack of materials for 
his biographer. 

Tue Hon. and Rev. G. T. O. Bridgman 
has in preparation a history of the rectory 
of Wigan. When completed, the work will, 
we believe, be included among the publica- 
tions of the Chetham Society. 


Tue Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire will issue shortly a volume con- 
taining the registers of the church of St. 
Hilary of Wallazey. This work will appear 
under the joint editorship of Mr. Hance and 
Mr. Morton, and in addition to the text of 
the registers—which contain many interest- 
ing memoranda besides the entries of births, 
marriages, and deaths—the letterpress will 
be copiously annotated. 


Miss Caro.inE Fisuwick, a daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. Fishwick, the author of the well- 
known ‘Lancashire Library,’ has nearly 
completed for the Record Society a work on 
the lca ‘ Depositions taken by Com- 
mission.’ The materials have been collected 
from the Reports of the Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records, and range in date 
from the reign of Elizabeth down to the 
year 1760. The short abstracts of these Ex- 
chequer proceedings deal with every variety 
of subject which could give rise to litigation, 
and in their present form—so much more 
attractive than that of the official Blue-book 
—will be more likely to obtain due notice 
at the hands of the historical and topo- 
graphical student. The documents selected 
relate solely to the counties of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. 

Tue second volume (completing the work) 
of Mr. Barry O’Brien’s book, ‘ Fifty Years 
of Concessions to Ireland,’ is in the press, 
and will appear in September. In this 
volume the narrative is carried down to 
1881, and it includes a history of the Land 





League agitation and a sketch of the Par- 
nellite party. It also contains a history of 
the relation of landlord and tenant from the 
treaty of Limerick to the passing of the 
Land Law Act. The publishers are Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. 


THE 22nd of August will be the four 
hundredth anniversary of the battle of Bos- 
worth Field, and will be celebrated by the 
publication of a new work on the life and 
times of Richard ITI. by Mr. Alfred O. Legge, 
‘The Unpopular King,’ through Messrs. 
Ward & Downey. It will be in two volumes, 
and will contain several illustrations. 


In the series styled ‘The Canterbury 
Poets’? a volume of selections from the 
poems of Victor Hugo, translated and edited 
by Dean Carrington, will appear in October. 

Last Saturday Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son & Hodge sold the original manuscript 
of the ‘ Siege of Corinth,’ by Lord Byron, for 
the large sum of 115/., and that of ‘ Prome- 
theus,’ by the same author, for 301. 


Pror. Vimpféry’s new work, ‘The Com- 
ing Struggle for India,’ will be ready for 
publication on Wednesday next, the 12th 
inst. It will be furnished with a map in 
colours of Central Asia, showing the succes- 
sive advances of Russia towards India. 


On September 3rd will be issued the first 
part of ‘ Paul Clifford’ in shorthand, which 
will be completed in twelve weekly numbers, 
price ourpence each. 


‘Ar Bay’ is the title of a shilling tale by 
Mrs. Alexander, author of ‘The Wooing 
o’t,’ that will be issued by Messrs. Frederick 
Warne & Co. 


Dr. H. Hirscurerp, who has lately 
brought out an excellent German trans- 
lation of Judah Halévi’s philosophico-theo- 
logical work, usually called ‘Khuzan,’ is now 
ready to send to press the original Arabic 
text of it, according to the unique MS. pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library. We may 
mention that the late Mr. Chenery, editor 
of the Zimes, intended to publish this text 
with an English translation. Dr. Hirsch- 
feld will give also, in parallel columns, the 
Hebrew translation by Judah ibn Tibbon, 
collated with several MSS. The work will 
appear in two fasciculi, at 5s. each for sub- 
scribers. For non-subscribers the price will 
be higher after the appearance of the first 
fasciculus. 


M. Catmann Livy has just published a 
somewhat abridged translation into French 
by M. Casimir Stryienski of Mr. Black’s 
‘Princess of Thule.’ The translator seems 
to have been successful in overcoming the 
difficulties which the language spoken by 
Sheila and the King of Borva must have 
occasioned him. 


A spEctat Biblioteca Manzoniana is now 
being exhibited in a separate room of the 
National Library at Milan. It contains a 
number of the edited and unedited manu- 
scripts of the poet, a collection of the various 
editions of his works in different languages, 
and numerous relics of Manzoni. 


A FORTNIGHTLY journal called the Linguist 
is to be published, written in five languages, 
viz., English, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
German. 

THE new story by Joseph Hatton is en- 
titled ‘John Needham’s Double’—not ‘John 





Needham’s Trouble,’ as announced in our 
“‘ Literary Gossip ”’ a fortnightago. Messrs, 
Triibner tell us that the title of Prince 
Ibrahim Hilmy’s book, which we mentioned 
last week, is to be ‘ Literature of Egypt and 
the Soudan.’ 


Dr. L. Lozws, the Jewish World says, 
will shortly publish ‘The Memoirs of Sir 
Moses Montefiore, Bart.,’ containing docu- 
ments and illustrations hitherto unpublished, 


TuHE mass of Goethe documents which has 


been unearthed at Weimar among the pos-_, 
sessions of Walter von Goethe will make 


most Englishmen feel thankful that Shak. 
speare did not live in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The most interesting find is the diary 
Goethe kept from 1776 to 1832, with a gap 
between 1782 and 1796. Brief at first, this 
diary grows more detailed towards the end. 
Another interesting discovery is the sketch 
of the first act of a ‘ Faust’ intended for the 
stage. An enormous number of manu- 
scripts of Goethe’s poems, letters to his wife, 
&c., have been discovered. 








SCIENCE 


——— 


Elementary Text - Book of Entomology. By 

W. F. Kirby. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Ir is somewhat difficult to accurately appraise 
the scientific value of this book. The term 
‘“‘text-book”’ is rapidly becoming a mis- 
nomer, and is indiscriminately applied to 
original works which teach and to compila- 
tions which obscure. The standard of such 
works has been immeasurably raised of late 
years by the excellent “ primers ”’ that have 
been issued by real specialists, who in a few 
ages and in simple words have given the 
Key to the study of a lifetime. A peculiar 
feature of many so-called text-books is that 
they often exhibit more of enforced study 
and compilation than they do of the deep and 
real knowledge of the subject, which alone 
can be utilized for even elementary instruc- 
tion. In entomology we still have three, and 
but three, standard works of introduction 
published in this country, not one of which 
has appeared within the last forty years. 
They are the well-known ‘Introduction to 
Entomology,’ by Kirby and Spence, Be 
lished in 1815; Burmeister’s ‘Manual of 
Entomology,’ of which an English edition 
appeared in 1836; and the ‘ Introduction to 
the Modern Classification of Insects,’ by 
Prof. Westwood, which bears the date of 
1840. These works have proved their im- 
trinsic value since they appeared by havin 
afforded the material for many undiges 
compilations, so that it often appears that we 
may really judge the merits of an older work 
by the extent to which its pages have been 
pirated and its conclusions plagiarized. 

Mr. Kirby’s book is written somewhat 
in the style of the entomological portion 
of Cassell’s ‘ Natural History,’ to which he 
was a contributor, and it has also a soupgom 
of Wood’s ‘Insects Abroad.’ Mr. —_ 
supplies a short introduction to the gene 
alien. and then devotes his pages to & 


rapid survey of the principal families and 
of many genera, the last, of course, os 
arbitrarily selected as affording best mate 


for comment or illustration. No structural 
illustrations are given, so that the generle 
details are more calculated to whet the 
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appetite of the student than to afford him 
much real information. In fact, the puzzle 
js to what class of readers text-books like 
this appeal. They are practically useless 
to a student and must be terrible to the 
eneral reader. They contain neither the 
alpha nor the omega of the subject, and they 
depend upon their illustrations, which do not 
really illustrate their subject. 

A considerable feature in this volume is 
the wealth of illustration afforded by eighty- 
seven plates of woodcuts containing over 
650 figures. These are entirely devoted to 

ortraying perfect insects, no structural, 
arval, or pupal details being given, which 
is clearly a mistake in any work professing 
to be a text-book of entomology, whilst the 
yalue of the figures given would have been 
greatly enhanced had they represented 
species either not before figured, or figured 
only in rare or practically inaccessible works. 
As it is, the Coleoptera seem old familiar 
friends, many of which have previously 
served in like manner on more than one 
occasion; the Lepidoptera have appeared 
previously in Chenu’s somewhat piratical 
publication ; and most of, if not all, the 
figures of the other orders, appear to have 
done duty elsewhere. 

The compilation as regards those orders 
of insects of which the author is not a 
specialist is carefully done, but it is question- 
able whether such work really affords much 
assistance to a student. The method of this 
book has been more fully worked out before 
(a reference to Wilson’s article ‘‘ Entomo- 
logy,” in the seventh edition of the ‘ Ency- 
copedia Britannica,’ will afford a con- 
vincing example), and belongs to a past 
phase of biological publication. In the pre- 
sent day entomology is pursued principally 
along two lines and by two classes of 
workers. Its most numerous adherents 
are the specialists of different orders and 
families, who treat the subject faunistic- 
ally, and whose results appear in mono- 
graphs. Its other set of votaries are fewer 
in number, but perhaps possess the truer 
biological instinct. It is they who study 
exhaustively small structural details in the 
light afforded by the development theory 
and with the knowledge of what other bio- 
logical workers are doing around them. 
Both of them are followed by scientific 
“camp - followers,” who, without special 
knowledge, seize the facts of the workers 
and base thereon clever and ingenioustheories 
and conclusions. A new text-book of ento- 
mology is, therefore, an ambitious under- 
taking, and requires much more than com- 
pilation. The age of book-making is thought 
to be at an end so far as science is con- 
cerned, and if it is not, it is to be hoped that 
tie end may come before long. Nothing 
8 more appalling to the student than the 
quantity of printed matter that must be 
waded through without pleasure and with- 
out result; let us hope that no demand will 
imcrease the supply. Mr. Kirby’s book is 
interesting, but it is not a text-book of 
entomology. 








The Chemistry of Cookery. By W. Mattieu 
Williams. (Chatto & Windus.)—Mr. Mattieu 


ms is no novice in the science and art of 
cookery. Long before the study of this subject 
become fashionable he had discoursed on the 


delivered to the ladies of Birmingham. After 
laying the subject aside for some five-and- 
twenty years he has turned to it afresh, and has 
lately contributed to Knowledge a series of articles 
which have served as the basis of the work just 
saa gee In preparing this work he has drawn 
argely on the writings of Count Rumford. Some 
of Rumford’s recipes are here reproduced, in- 
cluding his formule for the famous soups with 
which he fed the paupers of Munich something 
like a century ago. Those who are at present 
engaged in the benevolent work of providing 
cheap meals for the poor in this country may 
cull some useful hints from Mr. Williams’s pages. 
Here and there, too, the reader may light upon 
instructions for preparing a novel dish. Thus, 
in advocating the more extended use of cheese 
in cookery, the author describes his new ‘‘ cheese 
porridges ” and a dish prepared by grating cheese 
over vegetable marrow. When we remember 
the part played by Parmesan cheese in Italian 
cooking, we may well believe that we rather 
neglect a valuable article of diet; but this 
neglect is due not so much to our ignorance of 
the nutritive value of cheese as to the difficulty 
which most of us find in digesting it. It is use- 
less for the chemist to enlarge on the virtues of 
casein, if they are so locked up that the stomach 
of an ordinary individual is unable to release 
them. Mr. Williams, however, seeks to explain 
how the digestibility of cheese may be secured. 
It appears that the author inherits a ‘‘ lithic acid 
diathesis,” but keeps himself free from gout and 
rheumatism by the use of potash salts. This 
leads him to advocate the introduction of bicar- 
bonate of potash into certain dishes ; but, while 
recognizing its value as an antacid when judi- 
ciously administered, we would warn the non- 
chemical reader against using this salt with too 
liberal a hand. While extolling the virtues of 
potash, the author seems needlessly severe on 
the use of tea and coffee ; and his dread of the 
tea-pot leads him to recite the melancholy story 
of Thomas Wright’s death. In order to trans- 
late Napoleon’s ‘ Life of Julius Czesar’ within a 
very limited time poor Wright sat up night after 
night, keeping himself awake with strong tea or 
coffee, and Mr. Williams attributes his death in- 
directly to the use of these stimulants. Although 
we should be sorry to pin our faith to all the 
author’s conclusions, he seems to have sub- 
stantial reasons for condemning the use of dry 
sherry, at least in the form in which the wine is 
usually sold. Mr. Williams may have his little 
crotchets, but for all that he is a good chemist 
and a pleasant writer; he has evidently been a 
keen observer of dietaries in various countries, 
and his little book contains much that is worth 
reading. 
Our Common British Fossils, and Where to 
find Them: a Handbook for Students. By J. E. 
Taylor, Ph.D. (Chatto & Windus.)—Of all 
departments of geological science that of palze- 
ontology seems to be the most generally inter- 
esting. There is, to most students, a fascination 
about the extinct forms of life which is not to 
be found in the study of mere mineral matter. 
Dr. Taylor, as editor of Science Gossip, is well 
acquainted with the needs of scientific amateurs, 
and has produced a very readable book, well 
fitted to stimulate a taste for fossil hunting. 
Its style, however, is too popular for a stu- 
dents’ ‘‘ Handbook.” The title-page also needs 
modification, inasmuch as it fails to inform us 
that the book is restricted to organic remains 
of invertebrate type. Such relics as sharks’ 
teeth, so common in many strata, surely deserve 
to be reckoned as ‘‘common British fossils.” 
Notwithstanding these defects, the work may 
serve as an attractive introduction to more 
serious reading, such as is to be found in the 
text-books of Owen and of Nicholson. It not 
only describes the chief groups of invertebrate 
fossils, but contains some picturesque descrip- 
tions of the best hunting-grounds for such relics. 


faithfully executed. It is, on the whole, an 
excellent book to place in the hands of a lad 
with a budding taste for geology. 
The Collected Scientific Papers of the late 
William Alexander Forbes. (Porter.)—When 
the sad news of Mr. Forbes’s death on the Niger 
was no longer to be doubted the Zoological Club 
determined to adopt the same graceful and useful 
method of perpetuating his memory as in the 
case of Mr. Forbes’s lamented predecessor, the 
late Prof. Garrod. A committee, consisting of 
Prof, Flower, Prof. Bell, Mr. H. H. Johnston, 
Mr. Mivart, and Mr. Sclater, was appointed to 
consider the form of the memorial and to under- 
take the working out of the details. As a result 
we have a volume which the zoologist will place 
on his shelves side by side with the ‘‘In Me- 
moriam” volume of Prof. Garrod’s collected 
papers. It is only natural to compare these one 
with another ; and it is not improper to do so, 
for Mr. Forbes, though a man of the most 
marked individuality of character and intelli- 
gence, was in many respects the disciple and the 
successor of Garrod as well as his attached 
and faithful friend. We do not find in the 
present volume such an opening up of new 
fields of investigation as in a too short span 
of years was effected by Garrod. On the other 
hand, there is evidence of a very much more 
intense love of nature and of natural objects in 
the field or the forest ; we have abundant proof 
that Mr. Forbes was not only a “‘ cabinet natu- 
ralist,” but an enthusiastic collector, with a sharp 
eye for the discrimination of species, even in 
regions to which he was a stranger. It was, un- 
fortunately, this love of travel and the rational 
desire to see in their native haunts the animals 
whose kindred he dissected in the Zoological 
Gardens that led to Mr. Forbes’s early death ; 
it is painful to compare the vigorous and 
forcible diary which bears the title of ‘ Eleven 
Weeks in North-Eastern Brazil’ with that which 
has the mournful heading, ‘ Last Journal of 
W. A. Forbes.’ Though he went out to the 
Niger under the most favourable auspices, he 
was fated to find, with many of his predecessors 
in travel, a death-bed where he had hoped for 
fresh opportunities of proving his allegiance to 
the science which he loved so well, and to which, 
in a few years, he made many important con- 
tributions. The collection before us contains 
papers on the anatomy of mammals and birds, 
of which the most important are, perhaps, the 
report on the petrels collected during the voyage 
of the Challenger, and the essays on the ant- 
eater and the African elephant ; various contri- 
butions to or monographs on the systematic 
characters of birds, of which that on the honey- 
sucker Myzomela and the continuation of Garrod’s 
essays on passerine birds are the most notable ; 
and various notes on entomological subjects. 
They all show a wide range of knowledge, a 
quickness of perception, and a power of bares 
tion which will convince the reader that zoological 
science suffered a severe loss in the death of this 
enthusiastic student. All who had the advan- 
tage of his acquaintance will be glad to have a 
memorial of one who endeared himself to many 
by the amiability of his disposition and the sin- 
cerity of his character. 
On Certain Indications of the Existence 
of an Allotropic Modification of Elementary 
Nitrogen, and on the Synthesis of Ammonia, 
By George Stillingfleet Johnson. (Churchill.) 
—Nitrogen, as we know it, is a curiously inert 
element ; and most chemists hold that it cannot 
be caused to combine directly with hydrogen, 
and thus produce ammonia. Mr. Johnson, how- 
ever, believes that he has effected this direct 
union, and has in fact discovered a condition of 
nitrogen marked by unwonted activity. As the 
Royal Society and the Chemical Society do not 
feel justified in publishing his contributions on 
this subject, he has resorted to independent pub- 
lication. The controversy is one of purely scien- 
tific interest. Whether Mr. Johnson is right or 
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experiments by chemists of acknowledged repute. 
But whatever the ultimate verdict, it is pleasing 
to note that the essay does not contain a word 
of ill feeling against the author's opponents. 


A Treatise on the Principles of Chemistry. By 
M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press. )—Theoretical chemistry has moved 
so rapidly of late years that most of our ordin- 
ary text-books have been left far behind. Ger- 
man students, to be sure, possess an excellent 

uide to the present state of the science in ‘ Die 

odernen Theorien der Chemie’ of Prof. 
Lothar Meyer ; but in this country the student 
has had to content himself with such works as 
Dr. Tilden’s ‘ Introduction to Chemical Philo- 
sophy,’ an admirable book in its way, but rather 
slender. Mr. Pattison Muir, having aimed at a 
more comprehensive scheme, has produced a 
systematic treatise on the principles of chemical 
ee hy which stands far in advance of any 

indred work in our language. It is a treatise 
that requires for its due comprehension a fair 
acquaintance with physical science, and it can 
hardly be placed with advantage in the hands of 
any one who does not possess an extended know- 
ledge of descriptive chemistry. But the ad- 
vanced student whose mind is well equipped 
with an array of chemical and physical facts can 
turn to Mr. Muir’s masterly volume for unfail- 
gheilpn in acquiringa knowledge of the principles 
of modern chemistry. In discussing the leading 
eneralizations of chemical science the author 

as been led to divide his treatise into two prime 
sections. The first deals with such phenomena 
as are exhibited by chemical bodies, or systems 
of bodies, in a state of equilibrium, and may 
therefore be embraced under the term “ Chemical 
Statics”; while the second part relates to bodies, 
or systems of bodies, when chemically active, 
and is consequently distinguished by the author 
as ‘* Chemical Kinetics.” In other words, the 
first section deals with the chemical composition 
of matter, the second rather with chemical 
activities. It is obvious, however, that such a 
classification must after all be only a rough-and- 
ready method of arranging phenomena. Almost 
every chemical problem offers both a statical 
and a kinetical side ; the composition and func- 
tions of a body are so tied together that the one 
can rarely be studied apart from the other, 
though the observer may dwell on either side 
according to the bent of his mind or the exi- 
gences of the moment. In reviewing the history 
of chemistry it will be found that one great 
school has regarded the composition of bodies 
as all-important, and out of its studies there 
arose many years ago the famous atomic hypo- 
thesis ; while another school has dwelt on the 
activities of different species of matter, and to 
it we owe the conception of chemical affinity. 
Each line of research has led to substantial 


results, but the whole truth can only be ob- 


tained by interweaving the two lines. Herein 
must lie the future of chemical science. Chemis- 
try is daily acquiring more and more the cha- 
racter of an abstract science, and Mr. Pattison 
Muir looks hopefuily forward to a time when 
a general theory of chemical change shall be 
elaborated—a theory which shall represent every 
chemical operation as a function of the atomic 
weights of the elements and the affinities of the 
bodies which are concerned in the reaction. 





PROF. HENRI MILNE EDWARDS, 


Tue death of Prof. Milne Edwards, following 
#0 shortly on that of Prof. Siebold, breaks 
another link of the chain which connects the 
modern zoologist with that band of heroes to 
whose labours his science owes its modern 
aspect. Born at Bruges on October 23rd, 1800, 
of English parents, Henri Milne Edwards studied 
medicine in Paris, and for a short time practised 
his profession in that city. At first the greater 
part of his literary activity was devoted to the pro- 
duction of medical works, some of which, such 
as the ‘ Nouveau Formulaire Pratique des Hépi- 





taux’ (1832), had a considerable vogue ; but it | 
was during this early period (in 1827) that he 
enunciated that great philosophical principle 
with which his name must always remain closely 
connected —the principle that the more an 
animal exhibits in its organs a ‘‘ division of 
labour” the higher is it in the scale of organiza- 
tion. In 1838 Edwards was selected to succeed 
F. Cuvier in the Académie des Sciences, in 
1841 he became Professor of Entomology in the 
Muséum, and in 1843 Professor of Entomology 
and of Comparative Physiology of the Faculty of 
Sciences ; of this faculty he Jater became dean. 
He was for many years an editor of the Annales 
des Sciences Naturelles, and he accepted various 
grades in the Legion of Honour. 

To write an account of the work of Milne 
Edwards would be to write the history of modern 
zoology. The president of the Royal Society 
spoke truly when Edwards, in 1856, came to 
London to receive the Copley Medal: ‘‘ It would 
be difficult to name any existing naturalist who 
has prosecuted his researches with success over 
80 very wide a range of investigation.” By re- 
moving the Polyzoa from the polyps he became 
one of the pioneers who broke down the group 
of Radiata founded by Cuvier, he gave the 
first definite account of the mode of reproduction 
by budding in the compound ascidians, and he 
was absolutely the founder of the morphology of 
crustacean animals; his knowledge of fossil as 
well as recent forms gave especial authority to 
his work on corals ; and he was one of the first 
to take part in a marine exploring expedition in 
the Mediterranean. In addition to the smaller 
manuals or text-books which he prepared, and 
which have been translated into various Euro- 
pean languages, he raised a monument to his 
learning and industry in the fourteen volumes 
(1857-1881) of ‘ Lecons sur la Physiologie et 
l’Anatomie Comparée’; and he leaves behind 
him in his son Alphonse a worthy successor of a 
naturalist whom we, at least, ought to be proud 
to call English. 

Just as in the case of Von Siebold, great 
eminence in science was not confined to one 
member of the family, for his brother William, 
who was several years his senior, was a dis- 
tinguished physiologist, and the author of an 
essay on the ‘Influence of Physical Conditions 
on Life.’ 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Herr Rants, of Kénigsberg, has communicated 
to No. 2674 of the Astrunomische Nachrichten 
elements of the orbit of Tuttle’s periodical comet 
for its approaching return to perihelion, which 
will be due on the 11th of September next. 
That comet was first discovered by Méchain (who 
also was the first to discover the comet afterwards 
known as Encke’s about four years previously) at 
Paris, on the 28th of January, 1790; but its 
periodicity was not recognized until after its 
second discovery by Mr. H. P. Tuttle at Cam- 
bridge, U.S., on the 4th of January, 1858 (when 
it was also independently detected by Dr. 
Bruhns at Berlin seven days afterwards). The 
period was determined to be somewhat less than 
fourteen years ; it passed its perihelion on the 
23rd of February, 1858, and again on the 30th 
of November, 1871, being first seen at that 
return by M. Borrelly at Marseilles on the 12th 
of October, 1871, and last by Mr. Stone at the 
Cape of Good Hope on the 30th of January, 1872. 
From the ephemeris which Herr Rahts has com- 
puted from his elements for the approaching 
return, it appears that the comet’s place is now 
in the constellation Gemini, and that it does not 
rise here until about 2 o’clock in the morning. 
Its distance from the earth is now about 1°91 
in terms of the earth’s mean distance from the 
sun ; this is diminishing, and the comet’s theo- 
retical brightness slowly increasing, but even at 
the end of the month it will be only little more 
than half as great as it was when the first 
observation was made at the last appearance 
in 1871. 





The number of the Observatory for the present 
month (which is the hundredth issue of that 
valuable periodical) contains an interesting paper 
by Mr. Denning, of Bristol, with reference to the 
comet which was discovered by himself on the 
4th of October, 1881. The close agreement of 
several of the elements of its orbit with those of 
the orbit of a comet discovered by Blanpain on 
the 28th of November, 1819, led to a conjecture 
that the two comets were identical, although 
Blanpain’s was computed to have a period of 
less than five years and Denning’s of nearly 
nine, it being supposed that planetary pertur. 
bation had lengthened the period between the 
appearance of 1819 and that of 1881. But Mr, 
Denning’s present suggestion is very different 
from this. It has been noticed both by Mr. 
W. E. Plummer and by himself that the longi- 
tude of the ascending node of Denning’s comet 
corresponds almost exactly with that of the 
descending node of Biela’s comet, which has not 
been seen as a comet (or rather double comet) 
since 1852, though it has been supposed to be 
connected with a very brilliant meteoric display 
seen on the 27th of November, 1872. The other 
elements of Denning’s comet of 1881 exhibit 
a remarkable agreement with those of Biela’s 
comet ; and the suggestion in question is that 
these comets are identical, or rather that Den- 
ning’s is identical with the principal remaining 
portion of Biela’s, which underwent violent per- 
turbation through near approach to the earth in 
1872, sufficient to lengthen its period and reverse 
the nodes (a necessary consequence of altering 
the inclination through zero). Mr. Denning 
accompanies his article by a letter from Lieut.- 
Col. Tupman, one of the secretaries of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, whose calculations well 
confirm his theory. He remarks, ‘‘ The coin- 
cidence is even more striking than you suppose,” 
and ‘‘ It is probable that on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1872, your comet was very near the earth, 
and mixed up with the meteoric shower.” The 
comet passed its perihelion on the 13th of 
September, 1881; the computed length of its 
period was 883 years, or about 3,225 days; 
and this was almost exactly the interval which 
had elapsed since the meteoric display of the 
27th of November, 1872. If this theory be true, 
we cannot expect another similarly brilliant dis- 
play on that day until the year 1916, five periods 
of the comet’s revolution in its orbit being very 
nearly equal to forty-four of the earth’s, 

In No. 2675 of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
Dr. E. Lamp gives a determination of the orbit 
of Barnard’s comet, derived from normal places 
on July 9th, 13th, and 18th, by which it appears 
that the perihelion passage takes place on the 
9th inst. at the distance from the sun of 2°50 in 
terms of the earth’s mean distance. At the end 
of the month its brightness will be only half 
what it was at the time of discovery. It is the 
only comet hitherto observed this year, except 
the periodical comet of Encke, which, first seen 
on the 13th of December, passed its perihelion 
on the 7th of March. . Barnard’s will therefore 
probably reckon as Comet II. 1885. 

The Rev. T. E. Espin, being about to remove 
from Liverpool, resigns his duties as 8 
observer to the Liverpool Astronomical Society. 
He is elected as one of the vice-presidents, and 
promises to still render valuable assistance. 

The Government Astronomer at Melbourne 
sends us the records of that observatory and 
other localities in Victoria for the month of 
January, 1885. The mean temperature of the 
air for 1884 was 57° 4’, the mean pressure of 
the barometer being 29 931. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue record of proceedings of the Lisbon Con- 
gress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archo- 
logy, held in September, 1880, has only recently 
been delivered to the members, the death of 
General Carlos Ribeiro and other circumstances 
having delayed the publication. His place as 
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editor has been filled by M. Nery Delgado with 
bility. ; 

F Fhe congress devoted much consideration to 
the question of the relics of man in tertiary 
deposits, and visited Otta, where flint flakes had 
been found in beds of that period. These 
objects showed conchoidal fractures, from which 
human workmanship is to be inferred with high 
probability, but the evidence remains insufficient 
in bulk to bear the weight of the theories sought 
to be built upon it. Aes 

On the safer ground of quaternary paleolithic 
researches an excellent account is given by M. 
de Vasconcellos of observations in the basin of 
the Douro, and M. Arcelin reduces to tabular 
form the results of those made in the lower 
basin of the Saédne. Belonging to both palzo- 
lithic and neolithic times are the discoveries in 
the grotto of Furninha, in the peninsula of 
Peniche, about fifty miles north of Lisbon. 
These include many objects of great interest— 
for example, a skull on which the operation of 
trepanning has been commenced but not finished, 
and a great number of human bones intentionally 
broken, from which it was inferred that the neo- 
lithic cave dwellers practised cannibalism. To 
the neolithic period belong kjékken-médddings in 
the valley of the Tagus, yielding skeletons and 
implements of flint, diorite, bone, and horn, and 
some of the megalithic monuments in the pro- 
vince of Minho. 

The bronze objects found in Portugal appear 
to have been few, and it has been the general 
belief that no age of bronze was known in the 
Iberian peninsula ; but M. da Silva argues from 
the special forms of certain hatchets that there 
was at least an industry of bronze. 

Among the miscellaneous contributions to the 
volume are several which will be of permanent 
interest ; for example, those of M. Paul Batail- 
lard on the gipsies of Spain and Portugal, M. 
Magitot on ethnic mutilations, and M. C. 
Pedroso on the ancient marriage customs of 
Portugal. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Toes. Horticultural: Fruit and Floral Committees, 11; Ordinary 
Meeting, 3. r 








Science Gossiy. 


Messrs. Brackie & Son will publish shortly 
a new work on practical arithmetic by Mr. 
John Jackson, of Belfast, containing several 
new features, ‘notably the ‘Rule of Comple- 
mentary or Incremental Addition,’ which is 
substituted for the rule of subtraction. The 
author claims that, in addition to its being a 
much easier and simpler method, it is calculated 
to secure a saving of 30 to 50 per cent. in figures 
in all the rules.” 

Tue facsimile and transcript of Harvey's 
manuscript lectures, which we announced some 
months ago, will be published by Messrs. 
Churchill. The College of Physicians and the 
College of Surgeons have each subscribed for a 
hundred copies. The work is expected to be 
ready next spring. 

Mr. ARTHUR SmirHELis, of Owens College, 
Manchester, has been elected to the professorship 
of Chemistry at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
vacant by the retirement of Dr. Thorpe. 


Tue Bristol Merchant Venturers’ School of 
Science, Technology, and Commerce, erected at 
M cost of 50,000/. in the place of the Trade and 

‘ning School, was formally handed by the 
merchants of the city on Saturday, July 25th, 
to the Mayor. 


one Carnor, in the Bulletin de la Société pour 
: atragement de Industrie Nationale, reports, 
’ ehalf of the committee on chemical arts, that 
} gan quantity of metallic manganese, as an 

°y containing 75 per cent. of copper and 25 
id cent. of manganese, prevents the formation 

cupreous oxide, which is the cause of the for- 
mation of soluble salts, which accelerate the 


sheathing of ships. By this method the dura- 
bility of copper exposed to the action of sea 
water is greatly increased. 

M. Micnet Cuevrevt, the chemist, was 
born on August 31st, 1786. Consequently his 
hundredth birthday will be on the last day of 
this month, when the Parisian students purpose 
making a special celebration. 

Tue Minnesota Iron Company have made a 
very remarkable discovery of iron ore in the 
Agogebic and Vermillion iron ranges, which 
extend from Ontonagon County to Ashland in 
Wisconsin. Six mines are now shipping 2,000 
tons per day. Eighty-seven miles of railway 
have been laid down in connexion with the 
mines, and a town has been built with nearly 
5,000 inhabitants. 








FINE ARTS 


—_r— 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORB’'S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
og & few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 

, New Rond Street, with ‘ Christ y i Pretorium,’ *Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The of ite’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admissien, ls. 








The Coins of the Turks in the British Museum. 
By Stanley Lane-Poole. (Printed by Order 
of the Trustees.) 

Wirn this volume Mr. Poole brings to a 

conclusion the important work on which he 

has laboured for more than ten years, viz., 
the catalogue of the Oriental coins in the 

British Museum ; and that he has done this 

work right well will be admitted by all who 

have any claim to speak on this subject. 

Before the Trustees determined to issue 

their own catalogue students no doubt 

might have had access to the early works of 

Tychsen, Adler, Castiglioni, Fraehn (1823), 

Marsden (1823-5), and Tiesenhausen (1872), 

and during the publication of this catalogue 

to two volumes and one part of the new 

edition of Marsden, so to call it (1874- 

1882); but no one of these can compare 

with the present volumes, luxuriating as 

they do in numerous tables, indices, &c. 

(the preparation of which must have re- 

sine much care and patience), with also 

no fewer than sixty-seven beautiful autotype 

plates. Moreover, with the exception of 9 

catalogue of the coins presented to the British 

Museum by Mr. Marsden, such students were 

not able to consult the catalogue of any one 

large collection—at least, in its entirety. 

To show clearly the range of Mr. Poole’s 

labours, we may state as briefly as possible 

the contents of each of his volumes. Vol. i. 

(1875) contains the initial coinage of the 

Mohammedans, viz., that of the Amawee 

(Ommiade) and Abbisee (Abbaside) dynas- 

ties, a.m. 77-656 (A.D. 695-1258), a period 

comprising nearly the whole of the numis- 
matic history of the Khildfat till its over- 
throw by Huldku, on the capture of Bagh- 
dad. Vol. ii. (1876) deals with the Amawees 
of Spain and other succeeding dynasties of 
that country; with the small dynasties of the 
north of Africa, the Samdnis of Samarkand, 

Nish4pur, Bokhéra, &c.; and with the Ghazna- 

vides, the Khawfrezmians, and the Buweyhis 

of Persia and South-West Mesopotamia, 

AH. 153-405 (a.p. 770-1014). Vol. iii. 

(1877) comprises the coins of the three 

great Turkoman houses, the Seljuk, Urtuk 

(Ortokite), and Beni Zingi; with those of 

some smaller dynasties and of individual 

rulers, A.H. 329-622 (a.p. 940-1225). Vol. iv. 

(1879) deals with the coinage of t 

under the Fatimites, the Ayubis, and the 


1516), when Selim conquered Egypt. Vol. v. 
(1880) contains the coins of the Moors of 
Africa and Spain, and of the kings and 
imfms of the Yemen—the first from a.m. 448 
(A.D. 1056) to the present time, the second 
at very various dates. Vol. vi. (1881) is 
entirely occupied with the coins of the 
various Moghol dynasties, and must have 
been by far the most laborious and trouble- 
some for the compiler. Vol. vii. (1882) 
comprises the coinage of Bokhdra (Trans- 
oxiana) from Timur, a.m. 775 (a.p. 1373) 
and onward. The eighth and last volume 
deals with the coinage of the Othmanli or 
Turkish sultans to the present times, with 
an introductory notice of the coins of the 
Amirs of Asia Minor, who ruled in that 
region after the fall of the Seljiki dynasty 
of Er-Rim, A.u. 726 (a.p. 1326). 

Having thus stated generally the substance 
of this work, we shall proceed to point out 
some failings, as at least they seem to us, 
in its original conception ; not that any one 
of these remarks applies to Mr. 8. L. Poole, 
who has no doubt faithfully carried out the 
instructions he received from headquarters. 
We have spoken of the numerous indices at 
the end of each volume, but we think more 
might have been done, with a great increase 
to their utility. These Oriental volumes 
follow nearly the same lines as those of the 
previously issued catalogues of the Greek 
coins; but ‘‘a Bible without note or com- 
ment,” however acceptable to some people, 
is dry reading, while a catalogue of Oriental 
coins similarly constructed is drier still. 
Much additional information could have 
been provided with scarcely any increase of 
the bulk of each volume. In the case of 
the Greek coins this may not have been se 
necessary, yet even there scholars would 
have hailed with pleasure many obvious 
illustrative additions. In the case of the 
Eastern series further information, readily 
available to the compiler, is essential. Com- 
paratively few people collect Greek coins 
without at least a knowledge of the Greek 
alphabet, but large collections of Oriental 
coins have, as is well known, been made by 
men who could read scarcely more of the 
inscriptions on them than the dates when 
written, not in words, but in ciphers. 

We cannot help feeling that, admirable 
as these Greek and Oriental catalogues are 
in execution, too much has been done for 
specialists—for those who have collections of 
their own, or, at least, for those who have a 
learned knowledge of one or more of the 
subjects treated of in each volume. We 
believe, on the other hand, that a hard-and- 
fast rule avails but little anywhere, least 
of all in the descriptions of coins and the 
like, where some elasticity of illustration is 
needed alike by the cataloguer and by those 
who hope to profit by the catalogue. Such 
works are surely the heritage of the poor 
scholar, of the traveller, of the consul, often 
posted where grammars are scarce and dic- 
tionaries unknown, and of collectors gener- 
ally, who would naturally expect in them 
information they cannot get elsewhere. We 
should like to see volumes such as these a 
part of the equipment of every English 
gentleman who chances to be stationed in 
lands where these moneys were, and in some 
cases are still, current. We should like also 
to have found some additional notes such 








corrosion of sheet copper employed for the 


Mamluk sultans, a.u. 300-922 (a.p. 912- 


as the following, which occur to us at the 
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moment of writing. There are plenty more, 
but what we give suffice to illustrate our 
argument. Thus at the commencement of 
the first volume a valuable addition would 
have been a complete list (such as may 
be found in Mr. Thomas’s ‘Prinsep’) 
of the dates of the Hijra corresponding 
with those of a.p., a table of the Moham- 
medan numerals from one to ten, and an 
illustrative notice of the way in which these 
numerals are combined to indicate the higher 
numbers. To this might easily have been 
added the written words for the Arabic 
numerals with their English equivalents. 
Then, too, we think there should also have 
been given a list of all the short sentences 
usually found on these moneys, with Eng- 
lish, not Latin translations, together with 
the more special and less common sentences 
here and there occurring. All stray names, 
like that of Jaffar on the coins of Harun- 
er-Rashid, might have been also separately 
commemorated. A very few pages of print 
would have been needed to bring all such 
matters under easy review, and, wherever 
— not transliterations only, but trans- 
ations, ought to have been given. Oriental 
coins when well preserved are often difficult 
of interpretation; when worn, as they too 
often are, the additional aids suggested 
would be found to be of real value. 

Having thus noticed a few addenda we 
should gladly have found in this catalogue, 
we must be allowed to notice also some super- 
fluities. "We cannot see any use in repeat- 
ing for each coin the Arabic formula record- 
ing its date and place of mintage. Surely 
it would have been generally sufficient to 
have given this with the first coin of each 
reign. Many, too, of the longer inscriptions 
are as nearly as possible identical. The 
mint name should have been always in 
Arabic and English and the date as a.u. and 
A.D. For casual names, annulets, and dia- 
critical marks it would have been enough 
that they should be noticed in the text, as 
we believe they have generally been. Again, 
references to Tiesenhausen and Guthrie (we 
wish there had been similar ones to other 
catalogues of the same class) are all right, 
but who is Thulth (vol. i. p. 4)? So with 
regard to the indices of points, marks of 
genuineness, &c., it seems to us that these 
are needless as separate lists; all such 
matters couid have been better stated 
beside the coin or coins described. Pos- 
sibly they often are; if so, this is surely 
enough. Tables of such objects as annulets 
and the like can only be looked on as 
curiosities—of some use in arranging a bag 
of some hundreds of miscellaneous coins, 
but scarcely, though Mr. Poole thinks 
differently (sea vol. i. p. 49, note), of his- 
torical importance. We rejoice to add that 
we entirely concur with Mr. Poole in his 
new chronological arrangement of the coins 
of the khildfat, as stated in his preface to 
vol. i., and also that the authorities of the 
Museum have accepted the decimal measure- 
ment of their coins. Nothing could have 
been more inconvenient or less scientific 
than the old scale of Mionnet, nothing 
more simple than a bar of metal or ivory, 
graduated to inches and their tenths and 
twentieths, to touch the upper limb of the 
longest axis of the coin to be measured. 

In conclusion, may we express the hope 
that the accomplished compiler of the eight 








volumes to which we have thus cursorily 
referred will be employed to complete the 
description of the Museum collection? The 
coins of India will give him little trouble, 
excepting the copper pice, which can hardly 
be studied except by some numismatist resi- 
dent in India. The coins of Persia are, 
however, troublesome, and demand for some 
of their rhyming legends a knowledge of 
the Persian language; moreover, unless 
there have been many recent acquisitions, 
the collection of Persian money in the 
British Museum is not rich. The descrip- 
tion of the coins of China, Indo-China, &c., 
has, we understand, been entrusted to the 
able hands of Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie. 








English Earthenware: a Handbook. By A. H. 
Church. Illustrated. (Chapman & Hall.)— 
French Pottery. By P. Gasnault and E. Garnier. 
Illustrated. (Same publishers. )—These compact 
volumes are further instalments of the set of 
handbooks issued by the Art Department. 
Prof. Church’s contribution is one of the best of 
the series. Indeed, looking at it from his own 
point of view, it would be difficult to find a 
better instance of what such a work should be. 
The author has not only given a capital account 
of the primitive pots of this island, and con- 
tinued the sketch of the manufacture to the 
beginning of the present century, but he has 
included a fair proportion of personal and local 
notes. It is needless to say the chemistry of the 
subject is well and sufficiently handled, although 
it is, very properly, not dealt with in great de- 
tail. Still, as the chemistry of the potter’s craft 
gives not only the technical key to the matter, 
but affords the safest guidance in some of the 
most obscure and complex parts of its history, 
it could not be ignored or condensed till all its 
value was gone. Although obviously it was 
very convenient to the writer to do so, we 
doubt if the best mode of arranging his materials 
is the topographical one he has chosen, which 
deals each in its chapter with the productions 
of asingle factory or of a group of potters work- 
ing inthe same district. The differences existing 
between these factories and groups of workmen 
were, provided they were contemporaneous, not 
enough to need, much less to necessitate, this 
mode of treatment, which is occasionally con- 
fusing, and never instructive in any but a 
minor branch of the subject at large. Prof. 
Church has wisely divided his volume into two 
parts, devoting the one to earthenwares and 
stonewares, the other to porcelain. On this 
division, which many writers less scien- 
tific and exact than our author have made a 
sine qud non, it is refreshing to read the 
opinion of a highly accomplished expert. He 
says, and says advisedly, that no complete 
division of ceramic wares can be maintained : 
‘*The complex silicates of alumina which are 
found in different clays and form the basis or 
characteristic ingredient of all pottery may be so 
constituted naturally, or so modified by various 
degrees of heat in the kiln, or by diverse admix- 
tures, as to yield all sorts of transitional pro- 
ducts. Such products range from the most 
opaque, porous, and soft earthenwares, such as 
brick or terra-cotta, on the one hand, to the 
hardest and most translucent porcelains on the 
other. Stonewares, such as those made by 
Dwight of Fulham, and the jaspers of Wedg- 
wood, form a connecting link between the two 
extremes, both in chemical constitution and 
physical structure.” The same may be said with 
peculiar truth of the fine stonewares of India 
and China, very hard, equable, and durable, and 
exceedingly heavy. After remarking on the 
extreme obscurity which, despite the efforts 
of scores of inquirers, surrounds the history 
of Oriental ceramics, and noticing the extra- 
ordinary likeness between specimens found in 
Persia and in England—a likeness so great in 





—$— 
one instance that it would be easy to SUppose 
a fragment from an ancient mound under, 
ruined temple in Gulistan was made in Stafforg, 
shire during the last century — Prof, Church 
comments on the development of pottery ig 
England, beginning with the fictiles of the 
ancient Britons, the Romano - British, Anglo. 
Saxons, and medizval English, and descrihj 
tersely the works of their successors of Tudor and 
Jacobean times. Although the subject has been 
by no means neglected, a good deal. remains ty 
be done before the history of medizval English 
pottery is exhausted, as long ago it ought tp 
have been. At present the very numerous gy. 
amples are practically unclassified. Topographical 
grouping of them, which is partly the rule in thiy 
volume, is insuflicient. 

French pottery affords by its very nature, 


copious history, and numerous varieties, 
materials for a much larger volume than 
Prof. Church’s subject. The records of 


Gallic, Gallo-Roman, Merovingian, and medizyal 
French pottery are practically analogous ty, 
although by no means identical with, thos 
which treat of the corresponding British 
pottery; but closer relations with Italy than 
England was favoured with produced great 
variety and energy in French ceramic mam- 
factures long before our countrymen had ceased 
to make the clumsy, heavy, but characteristic 
goods which, refined in substance and improved 
in form, now command the markets of the world 
by their cheapness and good manufacture 
While Héléne de Hangest was, c. 1524, deep in 
the mysteries of Oiron ware, the Chateau de 
Madrid was ioaded with ceramics of high 
quality ; in 1542 good artistic ware was made 
in abundance at Rouen, where an émailleur & 
terre, by name Masseot -Abaquesne, worked at 
high prices for the Constable of France. Giro 
lamo della Robbia and other Italians worked 
at Paris for Francis I., and the Chateau de 
Madrid was ironicaily named the Chateau de 
Faience, because it was, like a Chaldean temple, 
covered with enamelled earthenware. The im 
memorial enamels of Limoges may have had 
something to do with the rapid spread of artin 
ceramics under the house of Valois. B. Palissy 
was born in 1510. In England rude slip war 
prevailed till 150 years after the death of 
Palissy, and the pot works at Wrotham and 
elsewhere turned out examples of astounding 
hideousness. MM. Gasnault and Garnier give 
well-condensed and compact accounts of Oiro 
ware, of the works of Palissy and his followers, 
the schools of Rouen, Nevers, Strasbourg, Lune- 
ville, Marseilles, St. Cloud, and other factories 
of earthenware, as well as of the porcelainsol 
Vincennes, Sévres, and half a score of minot 
centres. 

Glass - Painting: a Course of Instruction, by 
F. Miller, with Illustrations (Wyman & Sons), 
is an excellent little book, showing much com 
mon sense on the part of the author, who has 
practical experience of what he has clearly and 
succinctly described, and illustrated with sketches 
of no great merit in themselves, but sufficient 
for explanatory purposes. On this point letw 
say that all art books ought to be thorou 
well illustrated. So far as it goes there 
not be much more expected than this 
supplies to the reader. Of course, no oe 
could hope to become a skilled glass-paintet 
by reading any number of books, but from 
this volume it is easy to learn the reasoms 
which dictate many operations of the craft, and 
to comprehend the right and wrong of sf 
and no style in vitreous decoration. In 
excellent introduction there is only one ay 
to which we demur. The author says that 
chief honour of the re-discovery of this lost art 
(that of glass-painting) is due to Charles Win- 
ston.” Mr. Winston was an enthusiast 00 
the craft of the glass-painter ; his skill in copy!®8 
old pieces was as worthy of praise as his energy 
and industry. He also formulated certain 
torical data, which it was, by the way, eay 
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y to su » do, concerning the relics he very happily | re-roofing in Perpendicular times is known from | substituted “Europe.” In the chapel is a re- 
ind under jdineated. But, as we have often said, Mr the Fitzherbert monuments with which the | markable cloth or hanging thrown over the 
dey Stafforg. Winston’s ignorance of the logic which directs | church abounds. It is worthy of a pilgrimage, | wide altar rail or kneeling ledge that encloses 
of, Chureh wery manifestation of art worthy to be called | if only for the abundant remains of fourteenth | a parallelogram, in which are placed the holy 
., Pottery in ME ine beguiled him into strange paths and de- | and fifteenth century glass, much of which is | table and the pulpit. This cloth has hitherto 
les of the rable errors, and made him responsible for | in fair preservation. There was a good deal of simply been described as of medizeval embroidery ; 
tish, Anglo, the temporary popularity of Munich picture- | discussion over a figure in the south window | but Mr. Micklethwaite excited much interest by 
1 describj isss and other absurdities which disfigure | of the south-east chapel of the nave, which is | his description of its component parts. Between 
»f Tudor and Glasgow Cathedral and St. Paul’s, and caused | inscribed ‘‘ Sanctus Abbas Burlok.” Hitherto | twenty and thirty richly embroidered copes, as 
ect has been J ihe wasting of hundreds of thousands of pounds | this saint has escaped identification. Two of | well as two or three chasubles, have been taken 
1 remains to on transparencies which our sons will abolish | the Fitzherbert effigies, of the years 1473 and |-to pieces and worked up in its manufacture. It 
eval English ith alacrity. Mr. Winston’s skill as an amateur | 1483, are splendid specimens in alabaster of | is, alas! much worn, and should be placed in 
It ought ty draughtsman cannot be too highly praised ; he | recumbent military figures. The assembled | some position of greater safety. 
merous ex, copied vitraux very nearly as well as a first-rate | company much missed the expected description A ten miles drive thence brought the party to 
Pographical HF stist could have done; but of the high tech- | of these knights and their armour from Baron | Winfield Manor, which is the remains of a most 
rule inthis J ical principles of art applied to glass-painting | de Cosson. Both wear the Yorkist collar of | extensive mansion erected by Ralph, Lord Crom- 
he knew only enough to go hopelessly wrong, | suns and roses, but the former has the lion of | well, in the reign of Henry VI. It consists of 
TY nature, MF snd misled others. the house of March and the latter the boar of | two great courts, in the inner one of which are 
lume ae III. - an Ph awe ae erg te — of gener por aa, of bpd om hall, 
: manor-house of Norbury, though looking at first | with its porch and undercroft, and of the state 
records of rs a sight like an ordinary brick farmhouse, is of | rooms aliching On one side of this courtyard 
id medizeval af SERPs. exceptional interest. At the back of the now | Mary, Queen of Scots, was for a long period 
slogous to, Oy Wednesday, July 29th, the Institute visited | tenanted part is the east side of the inner court | imprisoned, at the time when she was in the 
vith, those #% the beautiful church of Ashbourne, distinguished | of the old manor-house. It consists of the great | custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury. A paper 
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by its fine lofty spire, and known as ‘‘ the Pride 













Italy than othe Peak.” The quiet little town was in no 
iced great J small bustle,as it was celebrating the tercentenary 
mic manu- # of the local Grammar School, founded on the 
had ceased petition of Thomas Cokayne and others in 1585. 
aracteristic The Rev. F. Jourdain, the vicar, intelligently 
1 improved [J described the church, its Early English chancel 
E the world MF and transepts, and Decorated steeple and nave. 
nufacture, Under his direction the ‘‘restoration” of the 
“4, deep in church, commenced by Sir Gilbert Scott, has 
hateau de been still further carried out. The vicar treated 






of his own share in the ‘‘ restoration” with much 
complacency, delivering himself of various hard 
hits at Scott’s restoration of the chancel. But 


of high 
was made 
nailleur de 



















worked at JM the archeologists were almost, if not quite, 
ce. Giro wanimous in their condemnation of the latest 
ns worked work, There were errors doubtless in the work 
hateau de M of Sir Gilbert; but his was indeed a gentle, 
hdteau de J@ sympathetic, and reverent hand, compared with 
an temple, # that of the vicar. If it could be fairly said that 

The im # SirGilbert had scourged this lovely building with 
have had whips, surely Mr. Jourdain has been liberal in 
| of art in hisuse of scorpions. The process of huddling up 
B. Palissy the tombs within iron rails on a raised part of 
slip ware the south transept has been carried still further 
death of byMr. Jourdain. A series of remarkable eftigies 
tham and #@ of knights and ladies, covering more than two 
stounding centuries of history, have been removed from 








nler give thesites of their family chantries and arranged 
of Oiroo HF in rows with glossy white new noses and toes, 
followers, ad their arms repainted on metallic plates. 
rg, Lune: A narrow gangway is left for the visitor to pass 
factories between them ; and the effect is not at all un- 
celainsof lie Madame Tussaud’s. The church contains 






‘remarkable dedication plate recording the 
consecration of hac ecclesia et hoc altare, in 















hall with the state rooms above. Though much 
altered at later dates, it is substantially as ori- 
ginally erected, temp. Edward I.; to which time, 
too, may pertain parts of an old granary of the 
outer court. There is here also a great abund- 
ence and variety of oak panelling of the sixteenth 
century. Dr. Cox briefly described the more 
salient features of both church and manor-house. 
At Longford Church are excellent alabaster mili- 
tary effigies of no fewer than four Sir Nicholas 
Longfords, and regret was again expressed at the 
unforeseen absence of Baron de Cosson. The 
church was described by Dr. Cox, and there was 
some interesting discussion on the cutting about 
of the Norman capitals of the south arcade when 
the pointed arches were substituted. 

The opening address of the Historical Section 
was delivered on Wednesday evening by the 
Dean of Lichfield. The Dean gave a general 
review of the earliest information that history 
possessed with regard to Britain and the habits 
and pursuits of the inhabitants. He considered 
that Christianity was planted here in the time 
of Claudius, and that there was no reason to 
doubt the truth of the tradition that St. Paul 
actually visited the island in the interval 
between the first and second of his Roman 
imprisonments. But no new arguments were 
adduced in favour of this theory, somewhat 
weakly supported. In a rather eloquent con- 
clusion to his paper the Dean put matters well 
when he said that upon the archeologist lay 
the grave responsibility of helping to transmit 
that which was truth to posterity with as little 
admixture of error as human infirmity would 
admit. The Dean’s address was followed by a 
scholarly paper from Prof. E. C. Clark, ‘On 
the Romano-Greek Inscriptions of England,’ 
the interesting discussion that ensued being 
taken part in by Father Hirst, Mr. J. Hilton, 
F.S.A., Rev. Prebendary Scarth, and the Rev. 
G. F. Browne. 

On Thursday, July 30th, Hardwick Hall, seven 
miles from Chesterfield, was first visited. It is a 
fine specimen of late Elizabethan architecture, 
and was built from the designs of the Smithsons 
between 1590 and 1597. Elizabeth, heiress of 











Hardwick, and Countess of Shrewsbury by her 
fourth husband, was a great builder, and caused 
it to be constructed, although there was then 
standing a fine Hall of almost equal dimensions, 
that could only have been recently finished. 
The skeleton walls and some of the disused 













ction, by J honour of St. Oswald, by Bishop Pateshull in 
& Sons), 141, which has often been engraved. For two 
ich com- centuries this plate was affixed to the south-east 
who has pier of the central tower, where it was placed 
varly and f% vhen recovered from the Hall. Originally it 
sketches J musthave been placed near to, or perhaps affixed 
sufficient J to, the high altar of the Early English chancel. 
nt let us . Jourdain is responsible for its removal. 
roughly lt is now against the south wall of the south 
re could transept in a new vestry. In that place has 
nis work n erected a new bare altar of alabaster, 
no one and close to this new altar the ancient brass 
-painter (With its hoc altare) now daily tells a mendacious 
ut from @ tle, But the most deplorable part of the 
reasons @ Work consists in the stripping off of the plaster 
aft, - ftom the nave and from the other parts that Mr. 
of sty Jourdain has touched, and the filling up of the 
In the H jsints of the stones with the neatest ruled lines | 
past ithe blackest of cement. If the visitor glances | 
sat tthe chancel walls and then at those under the 
ea tower or in the nave, the contrast is appalling. 
es a painful outlining of the sinews and muscles 
t abou f the building was described by Mr. Mickle- | 
copying waite as “ghastly,” and the word was generally | 
) once lit to be not one whit too strong. 
i: oasy Norbury Church has a grand Decorated chancel. 
ys precise date of its erection as well as of its | 





eval with the building ; but still more valuable 


rooms of this older Hall are still standing. At 
Hardwick Hall one of the most interesting 
features is the large collection of furniture co- 


and exceptional is the great variety and quantity 
of excellent old tapestry. One of the company 
stated that it was the best and most varied 
collection of tapestry under a single roof in 
England ; whilst another remarked that that 


on the history and plan of this fine manor-house, 
so pleasantly situated, was read by Dr. Cox, 
followed by a short paper on the architecture by 
Mr. Ferrey, F.S.A. There was some discussion 
as to the position of the chapel, but it seemed to 
be generally conceded that it was most likely a 
detached building to the north-east of the inner 
quadrangle. 

In the evening a conversazione was given by 
the president and members of the Institute in 
the museum and art gallery that form part of 
the Derby Free Library buildings. It seemed 
to be a success in all its details. The best feature 
of the local temporary museum is the collection 
of church plate, including many fine medizval 
specimens. In the course of the evening Mr. 
Beresford Hope delivered his deferred opening 
address of the Architectural Section, under the 
chairmanship of Earl Percy. It was character- 
istic and amusing, and made rather clever fun of 
‘Old London” at the Inventions Exhibition. 
Coming to local matters, Mr. Beresford Hope gave 
a ludicrous and epigrammatic description of All 
Saints’, Derby, the chief church of the borough. 
He described it as ‘‘a Georgian church built by 
Gibbs, the most conspicuous thing in which was 
a monument that no longer existed. That great 
Cavendish monument had been pulled down by 
way of improvement, and now the Dukes of 
Devonshire stood in a row on ashelf. Then it 
had a stone altar, but that they had gibbeted 
against the wall.” ‘‘That,” continued Mr, 
Hope, “‘ was not very remunerative in the way 
of architecture, and scarcely worth coming into 
the county to see—a Georgian) church with 
Cavendishes on shelves, and an altar flat against 
a wall!” But he reminded his hearers of the 
treat they had before them in their visits to the 
churches of Bakewell, Tideswell, Repton, and 
Melbourn. Mentioning Ashbourne, Mr, Hope 
proceeded to eulogize the recent work there, 
saying that it had a vicar who had dared to 
restore without an architect, and had done it 
very well. Mr. Micklethwaite in seconding the 
vote of thanks combated in a good-humoured 
spirit some of Mr. Hope’s assertions, and brought 
in the subject of Westminster Hall—a trail : t 

a fear 


Mr. Hope declined to follow, expressin 
that if he did so, he might be — to take 
e. But Mr. 


shelter beneath the platform ta 
Micklethwaite Pell w in eliciting from the 
president of the section that he had no liking 
for the black cement lines of the Ashbourne 
restoration. Later on the same —— an 
excellent paper was read by Mr. St. John Hope 
On Medizeval Chalixes and Patens,’ illustrated 
by many actual examples and by a fine series of 
photageaghe. The classification of the known 
samples into a series of ty was most ex- 
cellently and thoroughly done. There was 
afterwards a vigorous and appreciative discus- 
sion, in which the chief part was taken by Mr. 





statement would be true if for “England” was 


R. 8. Ferguson, the Rev. C. R. Manning, and 
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Dr. Cox, the chairman of the section, all of 
them in a way specialists in this particular sub- 
ject. 

‘ On Friday, July 31st, Bakewell Church was 
visited. The visitors, who were rather pressed 
for time, passed in and out of the porch, where 
there is a most extensive and varied collection 
of Saxon and early Norman headstones, crosses, 
and memorials, with hardly a word of comment. 
Baron de Cosson described the stone effigy of 
Sir Thomas Wendesley, who was killed at the 
battle of Shrewsbury in 1403. The baron waxed 
quite eloquent in his admiration of a charming 
mural monument of alabaster depicting the 
half-lengths of Sir Godfrey Foljambe, who died 
in 1377, and Avena his wife. Thence the ex- 
pedition proceeded to the oft described, still 
oftener painted, but ever interesting Haddon 
Hall. Here the party missed the expected de- 
scription of the building from Mr. St. John 
Hope, who had been summoned away by tele- 
graph, and there appeared to be no other local 
eader to take his place. However, Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite, on the spur of the moment, gave an 
excellent account of the main features and pro- 
bable dates of the different parts of the building, 
dwelling especially on the chapel. Baron de 
Cosson made careful drawings of a remarkable 
instrument said to have been used for the string- 
ing of cross- bows. 

Arbor Low, on the summit of the moor 
between Youlgreave and Hartington, was next 
visited. This rude stone monument is sur- 
rounded by a vallum with an inner ditch, an 
almost unique feature. It consists of a circle 
about 175 ft. in diameter, formed of some thirty 
stones, having in the centre several larger ones, 
but all now prostrate. The tokens that this 


monument has now been taken possession of in 
the name of Her Majesty, through recent legis- 
lation, were apparent from the low wooden posts 
bearing the initials V.R. There was a good 
deal of discussion, but of the usual profitless 


and contradictory character when such remains 
are under comment, the chief parts in which 
were taken by Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Lambert, and 
Prebendary Scarth. 

On the return to Rowsley Station a short 

call was made at Youlgreave Church, which was 

leasantly explained by the vicar, the Rev. R. C. 
Roy. The most noteworthy object therein is 
the font, which has a small projecting basin 
attached to the side. This unique feature in 
an English font is most probably explained by 
its being designed for use as a holy-water stoup 
at the time when the font stood close to the 
entrance. In the chancel is a small altar tomb, 
with a miniature effigy thereon of Sir Thomas 
Cokayne, who died in 1488. ‘The lower part of 
the legs and feet, as well as the dagger, had been 
for some time missing, when it was restored 
after a most unfortunate fashion. As Baron de 
Cosson remarked, the modern sculptor had sup- 
plied Sir Thomas Cokayne with armour that it 
would have been impossible for him to use or 
wear, and with a dagger after a pattern that had 
never yet been known or seen. 

On Friday evening the Rev. G. F. Browne, of 
Cambridge, gave an admirable address, rich in 
painstaking research, ‘On the Pre-Norman Sculp- 
tured Stones of Derbyshire. It was profusely illus- 
trated with full-size rubbings and drawings. The 
chief Derbyshire stones upon which he treated were 
the font at Wilne, those of St. Alkund’s, Derby, 
and those at Bakewell, Darley Dale, Blackwell, 
Hope, Aston, Spondon, Wirksworth, and Brad- 
bourn. The one at Wirksworth he considered 
of special value, saying there was no better cut 
or designed stone of that character in all Eng- 
land. One of the Darley Dale stones, removed 
thence by Mr. Bateman, and now resting at the 
Sheffield Museum, bore an undoubted Runic 
inscription. Mr. Browne gave evidence that 
some of these Derbyshire stones were un- 
doubtedly monuments of the seventh century. 
It is much to be wished that Mr. Browne may 
receive a'l encouragement in his design of 





bringing out a great book for England upon 
stones of this stamp and date. 

On Saturday, August Ist, the first visit of a 
long day’s excursion was paid to Sawley Church, 
chiefly remarkable for the remains of its ancient 
fittings and arrangements. These, and the 
church generally, were well described by Mr. 
St. John Hope. A little distance from the east 
end of the chancel is a solid wall, eight feet 
high, the space behind being entered by a door 
on the north side. This, when erected, inter- 
fering with the piscina, another was made in 
the corner of the sill of a Perpendicular south 
window. The old massive chancel seats still 
remain, returned against the screen. The aisles 
still retain a good deal of the old parcloses which 
used to screen them off, and many old benches. 
There are four effigies to priests as well as a 
good brass to the Bothe family. 

Dale Abbey, with its Hermitage, quaint little 
church, and carefully excavated ground-plan 
accomplished by the local society in 1878-9, was 
most carefully inspected. A wooden, but well- 
adapted building has been built over most of the 
exposed site of the chapter house, thereby 
securing shelter for the effigy and various incised 
memorials there uncovered in situ. Round the 
building are ranged on shelves the tiles and 
various interesting fragments then unearthed. 
This is a far better plan than carting off the 
results of diggings to a mere town museum ; the 
relics possess far greater value when retained 
upon the spot. Subsequently the churches of 
Morley and Breadsall were visited, and both 
described by Dr. Cox. Morley is rich in brasses 
and in old glass, chiefly from Dale Abbey on its 
suppression. Breadsall is famed for a beautiful 
alabaster Pieta, or Virgin and the dead Christ, 
recently discovered beneath the flooring. There 
was some discussion as to its age, and it was 
pronounced to be of English workmanship and 
of fourteenth or early fifteenth century date. 

There was to have been no sectional meeting 
on Saturday evening, but owing to the length 
of Mr. Browne’s address on the previous evening, 
Mr. H. 8S. Skipton’s paper ‘On the House of 
Cavendish’ was arranged to be delivered. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Skipton’s voice was so weak that 
he was not audible save to the few on the plat- 
form and close in front. 

On Monday, August 3rd, the antiquaries made 
their first pause at Repton, so celebrated in Saxon 
times as the capital of Mercia, and the first seat 
of a Christian bishopric in the Midlands. The 
great monastery founded here in the seventh 
century was a favourite burial-place of the Saxon 
kings. In 874 it was destroyed by the Danes. 
The tine parish church of St. Wystan afterwards 
rose upon the site of the old monastery. The 
church, which in its main features is of Deco- 
rated date, was briefly described from the in- 
terior by Dr. Cox ; but on the party proceeding 
to the outside of the chancel, that part of the 
building, with its crypt beneath, was descanted 
upon at length, and afterwards discussed with 
much animation and interest, the chief part 
being taken by Mr. Micklethwaite. The chancel 
structurally is Saxon, with strip pilaster work on 
the three sides, though windows of a later date 
have been inserted. Below it is the well-known 
crypt, originally entered by two sloping passages 
from the church. It has lately been ascertained 
that the pillars and groining of the crypt are of 
later insertion than the walls with its cornice. The 
members of the Institute who carefully examined 
the building seemed satisfied that here were two 
distinct periods of work. On the one hand, it 
was suggested that the groining and the crypt 
was Norman, and on the other, that it was late 
Saxon, the walls being of earlier Saxon, possibly 
part of the original monastery. The latter theory 
was the better argued, and seems not only the 
more interesting, but the more probable. The 
Rev. G. Woodyatt showed in his garden, to the 
west of the church, two rough arches rounded 
out of a single stone. After careful examination 
and measurement, they were pronounced to be 


a 
without doubt Saxon, and of an early character 
the one the head of a doorway, and the othe 
of a window. These stones have been 
recently exposed. In the parvise over the 

of the parish church are a large number of 
evidences as to some church lands, extendj 
from Edward I. to Henry VIII. A good 

of the ground plan of the priory of Black Canons, 
that was established here in 1170, has been 
recently uncovered when making new buildj 
for the Repton school. The interesting 
ments of carving and moulding, together with , 
considerable variety of tiles, that have bee 
brought to light have been ingeniously buik 
together by Rev. W. M. Furneaux, head master 
into a flat wall for their preservation. But little 
objection was raised to this plan, save tha 
every one was anxious that the wall should by 
coped, so as to give the fragments a certain 
amount of protection from the weather, 4 
curious tower near by is remarkable as ong 
of the oldest known specimens of mediayal 
brickwork. It is attributed to Prior Overton, 
who flourished 1436-8, 

From Repton the party proceeded to Breedon 
Priory, the only part of the whole expedition 
that has transgressed into other counties 
Breedon is a well-known landmark just within 
Leicestershire, and the summit of the hill is 
crowned with a church. Mr. St. John H 
in a brief but interesting paper, pointed out 
the present parish church consisted of the choir 
and side aisles, with what used to be the central 
tower, of the Augustinian Priory Church of §§, 
Mary and Hardulf, the south transept being 
used as a porch and vestry. The tower is 
Norman, but the remainder was rebuilt in the 
thirteenth century. Some time was given to 
the examination of a large number of curiow 
Norman carvings in low relief, which have been 
built into the outer walls and the inner arcades 
of the present building, and which appear insitw | 
inside the tower. They apparently ran ina 
continuous band round the Norman church, A 
fifteenth century font is simply covered with 
shields of arms. The Ferrers pew is a remark 
able structure, with a lofty canopy above it; it 
was erected by Sir Henry Shirley in 1627. 

Melbourne Church is a well-known and grand 
example of Norman cruciform work, which re 
mains much as it was erected at the beginning 
of the twelfth century. The church was one 
of the first endowments of the see of Carlisle, 
on its foundation by Henry I. in 1132. It wa 
suggested by some members of the Institute 
that the bishop then commenced the building 
of the church on its present fine scale, but others | 
thought that the style could scarcely be as late | 
as that. The Rev. J. Deans said a few words # 
to the church of which he has been vicar for | 
fifty-four years, and the account was continued 
by Dr. Cox. Melbourne Hall, with its beautiful 
gardens laid out in the Dutch style, was next 
visited. Mr. Fane, the present tenant, sho 
some valuable seventeenth century documents, 
including an autograph letter of Archbiese 
Laud. The gates of Beauvale Priory, mo 
here on the final demolition of its last re 
were examined with interest by some of 
party. . 

The feature of the evening meeting was ® 
really admirable paper of Baron de Cosson 0B 
the military effigies of Derbyshire, which he 
described as being of special value and beauty, 
and for the most part unusually well preser¥ 
They are forty-seven in number, and il 
tive of most of the types into which the baron 
divides our English effigies. He specially com- 
mented on the undoubted portraiture of 
alabaster effigies of Derbyshire. A valuable 
discussion followed, which was taken part m 
Mr. Ferguson, Mr. St. John Hope, and others, 
and instances were given from medisval 
of the bequeathment of suits of armour 
father to son. Dr. Cox, who presided, mm 
the welcome announcement that the Derb 
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—— 
whole of the effigies of their county, and the 
baron promised to annotate them. 

The excursion of Tuesday, August 4th, was 
of a very different character, involving splendid 
drives through the Peak district. Castleton was 
visited, and the ascent from the village to the 
Peak castle was undertaken, where Mr. St. John 
Hope read an able paper on its history and 
distinguishing characteristics. Little more than 
the keep now remains, a Norman rectangular 


tower, about sixty feet high, probably erected 
by William Peverel soon after the Conquest. 
But the herring-bone masonry at the basement 


to a yet earlier building. A few of the 
veg went Rosh the Peak cavern, and a 
ger number approached its majestic and awe- 
some portal. They might fairly claim to do so 
on archeological grounds, for the rope-walk, 
now in active operation within the vast entrance 
to the cavern, was certainly worked here in 
Elizabethan days, and probably much: earlier. 

On the way to Tideswell, Hope Church was 

sed, where the vicar, the Rev. H. Buckston, 
fas recently made himself notorious by building 
a brand-new chancel in the place of a most 
exceptionally interesting old one, without the 
slightest necessity and in face of repeated and 
intelligent warnings. The members of the 
Institute, in passing, expressed their indigna- 
tion, though not their surprise, on learning 
that Mr. Buckston has curtly and positively 
refused the Rev. G. F. Browne, of Cambridge, 
all access to the valuable pre-Norman cross that 
stands in the vicarage garden, although the 
work on which Mr. Browne is engaged is recog- 
nized by all scholars to be of national importance. 

The splendid church of Tideswell occupied 
the attention of the Institute for some two 
hours. It is a wonderfully fine example of 
fourteenth century work, and the chancel and 
transepts abound in interest. The Rev. S. 
Andrew, the vicar, gave by far the best ac- 
count of a church to which the members have 
listened during their present meeting. He has 
been for the most part his own architect, and 
the slow, patient, and faithful way in which he 
has restored, with the most reverent hand, the 
different parts of the fabric from the condition 
of dirt and desolation in which he found them 
is beyond all praise, and met with unanimous 
approval. His care and knowledge are only 
equalled by his modesty, and he supplied the 
leading members of the Institute with a series 
of specially printed questions upon points of 
importance in connexion with the history and 
fabric of the church. There is a total absence 
of that painful gloss and glare, so common in 
restorations, throughout the whole of Mr. An- 
drew’s work. 

In the evening the usual complimentary votes 
Were passed at a pleasant final meeting. 

On Wednesday the last excursion was made 
to the ruined chapel of the manor-house of 
Padley, to Hathersage Church, and to the pre- 

toric fortification of remarkable character 
termed “ the Carl’s Wark.” 

Next year the Institute meet at Chester. 

PROF. DONALDSON. 

On Saturday last the venerable author of 

onaldson on Doorways,’ and other valuable 
contributions to the literature of architecture, 
_ from among us in his ninetieth year. 

ore than fifty years ago ‘A Collection of the 
pew approved Examples of Doorways from 
se and Modern Buildings in Greece and 

y was published, to the great credit of the 
accomplished author, who, in the manner then 
spyeoved of, illustrated the studies in vogue at 

t time. His book had the rare fortune for 
an English work on art, or rather on anti- 
auty, of being translated into French and 
gree in that tongue within four years 
“h b rst appearance. ‘Doorways’ of 1833 

» However, by no means the first work of 
a Leverton Donaldson ; his ‘ Pompeii,’ 
engravings by W. B. Cooke, was issued in 





1827, and minor essays had preceded this ex- 
cellent work, which appeared in two volumes 
folio, and was followed in 1828 by ‘ A Selection 
of Ornamental Sculptures,’ ‘ Twenty-four Select 
Views in Italy’ (1833) ; after these came ‘ Door- 
ways,’ one of the best of ‘‘ pattern-books ” and 
a true scholarly production; a second English 
edition was issued in 1836. The author wrote 
often, copiously, and always with skill, discri- 
mination, tact, and learning, and he chose for 
his subjects the MSS. of Vitruvius ; composition ; 
the peristyles at Vicenza; placing the(first) statue 
of Napoleon on the column in the Place Ven- 
déme (1836); hard materials, such as porphyry, 
syenite, &c., used in architecture; Sir John 
Soane ; the New Royal Exchange (for designing 
which Donaidson was a competitor in 1840); 
Bernini; Wayland Smith’s Cave, and other 
matters, many of which were treated in the 
Sessional Papers of the Institute of Architects, 
the Archeological Journal, and similar serials. 
He also did good work for the Dilettanti 
Society. The deceased was the son of Mr. James 
Donaldson, of London, an architect of repute 
and fair practice, under whom he studied, we 
believe, before going to Italy, France, and 
Greece, and thus preparing himself to write the 
works we have named above, and to gather 
materials he employed in lectures and discourses 
of various kinds which were delivered before and 
after his appointment as Professor of Architec- 
ture in University College, London, a post from 
which he retired in 1864, after tenure of the 
chair so profitable to his pupils that, joining 
with his professional brethren, they caused a 
special medal of honour to be struck in gold 
and presented to him. Two impressions in 
silver from the die are annually awarded as 
prizes in University College. He likewise 
obtained the gold medal of the Institute in 
1851, a French medal of the First Class in 1855, 
the Belgian Order of Leopold, and other distinc- 
tions, including the presidency of the Institute 
of Architects, 1864. He was a member of the 
Institut de France. He built University College 
Hall, London; Brompton Church ; and numerous 
mansions, schools, and churches in various parts 
of the country. 





fine-Art Gossip. 

From the 10th inst. till the 3rd of October next 
the Department of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum will be closed to students. 
In the interval the officials will be engaged in 
transferring the contents of the present Print 
Room and its dependencies to the new building 
erected in the Secretary’s garden. With the 
exception of the large room on the upper 
story, which is intended for the public 
exhibition of works belonging to the Depart- 
ment—a room which is at best a qualified 
success—nothing could well be less fit for the 
purpose than the premises supposed to have been 
designed to receive the treasures which are very 
compactly and conveniently arranged round the 
present Print Room. Occupying a mezzanine 
floor, the new Print Room is comparatively 
low; and as it is very insufficiently lighted 
even in August, its defects in November 
may be imagined without difficulty. Even 
now about one quarter of the space appro- 
priated to the tables and destined for the use 
of students is fit for nothing better than the 
inspection of common woodcuts. The old 
Print Room has its drawbacks, but among its 
great merits is the abundance of light admitted 
where there could never be too much. In a 
room not larger than the new one every sound 
will tell against the student ; the low ceiling and 
crowded floor and the limited wall space allotted 
to cases containing folios are disadvantages 
which are simply intolerable where, as is the 
case with this department, the collection 
has within the last two decades been enriched 
with unprecedented rapidity. The plan of the 
new Print Room is so bad that there must 





be great increase of labour and much _ loss 
of time in supplying students with the objects 
they desire to see. It would be difficult to 
arrange anything worse than the staircase 
which gives access to the mezzanine floor, 
and is to be climbed by those who 
have mastered its by no means simple plan. 
The officers’ studies and other private rooms 
attached to the Department are not susceptible 
of much improvement, because the plan of the 
whole of the mezzanine is radically bad. 
Such a department ought to have been the 
last to be placed in a mezzanine ; and besides, 
the internal arrangements are complex, not 
to say confused, and the space is limited; 
finally, there is hardly any room available for 
the enlargement of an ever-expanding depart- 
ment. One of the consequences will probably 
be an unexpectedly early fulfilment of our pro- 
~~ that before many years have passed the 

epartment of Prints and Drawings will be 
removed en bloc from the British Museum and 
attached to the National Gallery, its true ally 
and natural neighbour. 


TuE new Print Saloon, or gallery for the exhi- 
bition of prints and drawings, in the British 
Museum will be opened to the public some 
time in the autumn of this year. The entrance 
is from the level of the first floor of the build- 
ing, close to the old site of the ethnological 
and botanical collections. Here, in a large 
and well-proportioned room, lighted from the 
top, the walls are covered with sloping cases 
adapted for the display of examples of art. The 
floor is crowded to excess with upright detached 
cases designed for the same purpose, but at 
present, at least, they are placed so close to- 
gether and are so tall that the general effect of 
the room is destroyed, and watching visitors 
between the cases will be out of the question, 
unless an unusually large and vigilant staff 
of attendants is employed. Although the pro- 
portions of the room deserve what we have 
said of them, the skylight is too far from 
the cases to admit light of the sharp and 
intense character desirable for the exhibi- 
tion of prints and drawings. Beyond question 
the long, narrow, low-roofed galleries parallel 
to the Egyptian Saloon, and now occupied by 
sculptures from Assyria, which were originally 
designed and constructed for the Department 
of Prints, are far better adapted to that purpose 
than the more pretentious new gallery will ever 
be. 

Amonc the interesting additions to the British 
Museum is a large new hall adapted for the 
delivery of lectures in relation to art, archzo- 
logy, and science, to be illustrated by examples 
supplied by the Departments. This hall occupies 
a portion of the building devoted to the Depart- 
ments of Prints and Drawings and Manuscripts 


Mr. Sr. Joun Hors, editor of the Journal of 
the Royal Archzological Institute, has been ap- 

inted Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, 

ndon, in succession to Mr. Knight Watson, 
who, to the general regret of his friends, retires 
nexth mon Mr. Hope will relinquish the 
editorship of the Journal of the Institute as 
well as his mastership at Rochester. 

Ir is understood that the pictures belongin 
to the late Mr. William Graham will be sol 
next season. Among them are noteworthy pro- 
ductions of Rossetti, Mr. Burne Jones, and 
other modern painters. 

Mr. Herxomer has been elected Slade 
Professor of Fine Art at Oxford in the place of 
Mr. Ruskin. Among the candidates were Mr. 
Stillman and Mr. Pater. 

THE obit of last week records the death 
at Rome of . Penry Williams, the 
painter of landscapes and portraits, the son of 
a house painter at Merthyr Tydvil, where he 
was born in 1798. Having found admirers 
for his youthful efforts, he was sent to London 
by Sir John Guest, Mr. Crawshay, and others, 
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and was introduced to Sir T. Lawrence, and 
studied in the Royal Academy under Fuseli. 
His first appearance was made at the Royal 
Academy in 1822 with a ‘Portrait of a Lady.’ 
From that time until about eighteen years ago 
he was a frequent contributor to that gallery 
and the exhibition of the British Institution 
and the Society of British Artists. In 1827, 
having made a moderate reputation, he went to 
Rome, where he remained in that pleasant position 
which many artists have been content to occupy 
in the Eternal City. His pictures obtained a 
degree of attention for which it is difficult to 
account, because not only had the change in public 
taste left them quite out of the current of living 
art, but their merits were never extraordinary, 
even in the pleasing, but conventional style the 
painter affected. His personal qualities, however, 
and his manifold accomplishments, stood him 
in such stead that for nearly fifty years Mr. 
P. Williams was warmly regarded at Rome, and 
not to know him was to be little known. Some 
of his works, which fairly represented the medium 
point between Uwins and Eastlake, have been 
engraved. He executed many landscapes and 
tolerably successful portraits. Three of his pro- 
ductions are in the National Gallery. Two of 
these belong to the Vernon Gift. 

THE excavations at Olympia are to be re- 
commenced immediately under the auspices 
of the Archeological Society of Athens. On 
these excavations the German Government has 
expended so fara million marks, 20,0007. more 
than is generally supposed, the sums voted by 
the Reichstag and granted by the Emperor 
having been supplemented at a later date by a 
large bequest from an unknown quarter in Berlin. 
It is declared by those best qualified to judge 
that two-thirds of the site of Olympia still re- 
main to be excavated. The Germans themselves, 
however, seem to be glad to have done with the 
work, as pi have cleared out the principal 
parts where the richest harvest of trouvailles was 


expected, while nationally they have derived 


very little profit from the undertaking. They 
think they made a great mistake in stipulating 
only for duplicates of what they found, as of 
course no important objects existed in dupli- 
cate. They fancy that nothing of any great 
artistic value can now be found in the vast 
area of the Stadium or in the other outlying 
structures ; but the Greek society has deter- 
mined to clear away the vast mass of superin- 
cumbent earth, and to bring back the whole site 
to the original level, so that the lines of ancient 
Olympia may be clearly discerned. The local 
museum, the gift of a patriotic Greek gentleman, 
is a large building now roofed over, and is being 
plastered. In a few months it will be ready for 
the reception of the statues and bronzes already 
found. 

WE regret to hear of the death at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-five years of the venerable 
historian of English church bells, the Rev. 
Henry Thomas Ellacombe, Rector of Clyst St. 
George, Devonshire. Descended from an old 
family of that county, Mr. Ellacombe was edu- 
cated at Oxford, was ordained in 1812, and he 
lived to be one of the oldest clergymen in Eng- 
land. Appointed Vicar of Bitton, he found 
opportunities for antiquarian studies on every 
side during his tenure of that post, 1835 till 
1850. In the latter year he was appointed to 
Clyst St. George. His contributions to the 
history of church bells are valued by all students. 
They comprise ‘ The Bells of Devonshire,’ 1867, 
and ‘ Practical Remarks on Bells and Bell-ring- 
ing,’ of which there are two editions, one of the 
first works protesting against the ‘‘ brutal ” prac- 
tices of over-casting bells, ringing furiously, and 
that fondness for triple-bob majors, which have 
wrecked many a noble church tower. ‘ The Bells 
of Exeter,’ ‘ Bells of Somerset,’ ‘ History of the 
Manor of Bitton,’ and numerous contributions to 
learned journals, especially to that of the Archzeo- 
logical Institute, are among the productions for 
which the world is in his debt. 





Ar the general meeting of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society, held on the 
30th of July at King’s College, the annual report 
was made of the archeological work of the 
Society. A proposition was favourably received 
for holding commemoration meetings on the occa- 
sion of the centenaries of distinguished natives 
or residents and for local celebrations in the 
metropolis. These occasions continually occur, 
but for want of organization are commonly passed 
over, as was clearly the case last year with Dr. 
Johnson’s. 


Tue Louvre has obtained, for 16,000 fr., an 
antique, standing, life-size male statue, holding 
in one hand a lyre formed of the carapace of a 
tortoise, and resting the other hand on the 
trunk of a tree. It has been placed in the 
Salle de la Diane & la Biche. The famous 
‘Diane’ has been removed from the hall to 
which it gave a name and placed in the Salle 
La Caze—an alteration which, in common with 
the Journal des Arts, we do not approve. A 
considerable number of casts has been added 
to the great collection on the Trocadéro, includ- 
ing monuments from Lower Normandy, the 
middle and south of France. 

M. Le Comte pE NIEUWERKERKE, whois now 
seventy-four years of age, and who has lived in 
retirement since 1870, is, say the French journals, 
preparing his memoirs for publication. These 
notes will be interesting with regard to the 
me of art studies in France from 1849 till 
1870. 

Tae Museum at Berlin has acquired a picture 
on panel, formerly part of the famous altar- 
piece which was painted in 1310 by Duccio di 
Buoninsegna for the Cathedral of Siena. This 
fine, well-preserved, and beautifully coloured 
fragment is an important addition to the Prus- 
sian gallery. 

Tue celebration of the fourth centenary of the 
birth of Gaudenzio Ferrari, put off last year on 
account of the cholera, is to be kept at Varallo 
and in the neighbourhood on the 22nd, 23rd, 
24th, and 25th of this month. The programme 
arranged last year will as nearly as possible be 
adhered to. 

A Grant has been made for the repair of the 
Little Mosque of Santa Sophia in the Seraglio, 
in which the Imperial Ottoman Museum is 
placed. The commencement has been made of 
a collection of Egyptian antiquities by presents 
from an Egyptian prince, and it is very possible 
that with the facilities possessed for obtaining 
objects this department may soon become of 
interest. 


Tue Society of Medalists, the formation of 
which was announced some months ago in our 
columns, is holding its first exhibition in the 
East Gallery of the International Inventions 
Exhibition, South Kensington. The exhibit 
consists of electrotypes of Greek and Roman 
coins, cast medals of the period of the Renais- 
sance and of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, cast and struck medals by living artists, 
and a series of plaster models of medals by the 
students of the Slade School (London) and 
others. To these are added various machines 
connected with the striking and reduplication of 
coins and medals. 


Tue sadly belated report of the Calcutta 
Exhibition has at last been completed, and after 
having been duly considered by the Government 
of India will be made public. The first volume 
contains a collection of reports, both general 
and special in character, several of which are of 
permanent importance, apart altogether from the 
Exhibition. The second and third volumes, 
which have long been in print, but have not yet 
been issued, contain the lists of exhibits and 
awards. 


H. W. writes from Naples :—- 

“Prof. D’Antona, according to the Roma, has 
given to the National Museum three important 
lapidi which were discovered on his estate, close 
to the Lake of Patria, This was the site of the 





ancient Liternum, where, as was the report, 
Africanus retired into voluntary exile, and 

his life. One of these /apidi above mentioned iggy 
agg ate gol On one ~~ of it, which ig 
into four pieces, ma e read, in lar, 
defined letters, the fn of an eee 
dedicated to Gordianus III. On the other 
in smaller letters, referring to a later period is re. 
corded the reconstruction of a balneum J; 
which had been destroyed by the lapse of time, 
This epigraph is important as naming a govern 
of Campania hitherto unknown. The second of thy 
lapidi, broken on the left side, has an hono: q 
graph of Marcus Aurelius of the hundred and gixty. 
second year of the Christian era, The third js 
fragment with rough embellishment in bas-relief 
It records the construction of an edifice, perhaps 4 
sacellum, dedicated to the Mother of the Gods, an 
which must have been erected at Hama, a place jy 
Campania, not far distant from Cuma, as attest 
by mage The geographical datum, new and preci 
gives this tablet_a rare importance. A small mogy 
ment, discovered also in the same ground, has been 
presented to the museum. It transmits to posterity 
the name of Varia, known as the beautiful.’ 
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Histoire de la Musique depuis les Temps Anciem 
jusqud nos Jours. Par Félix Clément, 
(Paris, Hachette & Co.) 

Tue splendidly printed and luxuriously 

illustrated volume now to be noticed was 

the last work of the industrious compiler, 
whose death was announced in these columns 
early in the present year. M. Clément was 
an indefatigable writer. Among the mot 
important of his publications are the 

‘Histoire Générale de la Musique Reél- 

gieuse,’ ‘Les Musiciens Célébres, depuis 

Seiziéme Siecle jusqu’a nos Jours,’ and the 

‘Dictionnaire Lyrique.’ Of these we ca 

only speak from personal knowledge of the 

last, which, while containing an immens 
quantity of matter, is hardly a trustworthy 
guide, either as regards fact or criticism. 

We fear that we must pass the same judg- 

ment upon his latest work. The ‘ Histoire 

de la Musique’ is a thoroughly interesting 
and readable book, but its real value to the 
student is comparatively small. It suffers 
from two serious faults, disproportion and 
inaccuracy. 

It will be impossible within such limits 
as are at our disposal to do more than indi- 


cate the main features of a volume contail- § 


ing no fewer than 800 pages of large octavo. 
Our best course will be to describe briefly 
the chief sections of the work, and then to 
indicate a few of the more important mit 
takes we have noted in reading. 


Nearly half the volume is devoted to what | 


may, musically speaking, be described as the 
prehistoric ages, and to the music of sav 
nations. The history of music among 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, interesting 
as it undoubtedly is to the antiquaryy aE 
little value to the student who wishes to trace 
the origin of the art as at present pr . 
The whole subject is enveloped in so mu 
uncertainty, and the recognized authorities 
differ so widely in their interpretation of the 
musical signs used by the ancients, that 
is scarcely too much to say that nothing™ 
definitely known. M. Clément, while throw: 
ing no new light on the subject, gives § 
series of chapters which he renders intere 
ing by his descriptions of the various musi@® 
instruments, accompanied by numerous a 
excellent engravings. It may be sai¢ 
indeed, that the illustrations of the volume 
which include 359 pictures of musical instr 
ments and 68 portraits of more or less cele 
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brated artists, are the most valuable part 
of the book. : 

The chapter on the music of the Greeks 
adds little or nothing to what was previously 
known, but it gives in a concise form a 
summary of the conclusions generally arrived 
at. M. Clément reproduces the few existing 
fragments of Greek music with the original 
notation, and a translation of the same 
which mainly resembles the versions adopted 
by previous writers. In the chapter on 
Greek and Latin liturgical songs several 
interesting cld specimens are reproduced. 
The author next deals with the various 
early musical notations — neumes, letter 
notations, &c.—of which some curious 
examples are given. The chapter on the 
developments of harmony from the Middle 
Ages to the seventeenth century contains a 
large quantity of matter; but a great part 
of it is occupied by what is little more than a 
mere catalogue of names. One of the best 

arts of the volume is that devoted to the 
Ley of musical instruments in the West. 
The copious illustrations add much to the 
value of this section of the work. 

When M. Clément comes to deal with 
more modern music, the want of proportion 
which we have mentioned as one of the 
defects of the book shows itself in a marked 
manner. Tho history of Italian opera is 
dismissed in a chapter of thirty-two pages; 
only seven pages are given to dramatic 
music in Germany, England, Russia, and 
Spain; while the chapter on French opera 
contains 104 pages, and 110 more are occu- 
pied with the ballet, opéra comique, and 
the history of various French opera-houses 
and concert-rooms. Such absurd dispro- 
portion can only be accounted for on one of 
two theories: either M. Clément considered 
that no music but the French was worth 
treating in detail, or else he knew too little 
about the music of other nations to be able 
to speak of it with the same fulness that 
he adopts with regard to his own country. 
Judging from the numerous mistakes we 
find in his notices of English and German 
music, we suspect the latter to be the true 
explanation; but however this may be, it 
detracts materially from the value of the 
work. The same fault characterizes, to some 
extent, the chapter on vocal virtuosi during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a 
large portion of which deals with French 
opera singers whose names are of not the 
slightest importance in the history of music. 
_ toname all the mistakes we have noted 
in reading this volume would extend our 
article to an unreasonable length; but we 
give sufficient to justify the charge of in- 
accuracy which we have made against the 
author. Some of the mistakes in names— 
such as ‘‘Grauss” for Graun (p. 674), and 
‘Sawes” for Lawes (p. 677)—may possibly 
be printer’s errors, though that explana- 
‘ion can hardly be accepted for ‘‘ Ruser”? (!) 
for Reissiger (p. 675), and for the per- 
sistent appearance throughout the volume 
of Glick” for Gluck. But other mistakes 
are less excusable. On p. 472 M. Clément 
oe of the “trompette d@ trous, dont 

aendel a tiré de si brillants effets dans ses 
oratorios.” If there ever was such an in- 
strument as the ‘ trompette a trous,” which 
Wwe venture to doubt, it must have been 
jumething similar in construction to the 
eyed bugle. It is, at least, certain that 






































































Handel never used such an instrument in 
his orchestras. Even more absurd is the 
mistake of describing Bach’s Church Can- 
tatas (p. 760) as “‘cantates de féeries”—a 
ludicrous blunder, evidently arising from 
the author’s ignorance of the meaning of 
the German word Ferien, which he has con- 
founded with Feercien. On p. 678 we find 
the only mention throughout the work of 
English opera composers. The ridiculously 
incomplete list of names given is as follows: 
Arne, Shield, Mazzinghi, Storace, Dibdin, 
Bishop. No mention is made of Loder, 
Barnett, Macfarren, Wallace, or Balfe, 
any one of whom is at least as im- 
portant in the history of English opera as 
the composers whom M. Clément has named. 
On the same page Smith and Harris are 
referred to as organists instead of organ- 
builders. On p.719 the author speaks of 
Mr. Charles Halle, a native of Westphalia, 
as one of ‘‘ nos compatriotes.” To sum up 
in a few words our estimate of this volume, 
it may be said that it is a book which may 
be read with interest, but it cannot be ac- 
cepted as a trustworthy guide. M. Clément’s 
style is easy and flowing, and many of his 
remarks—as, for instance, his severe stric- 
tures on the modern opéra bouffe—are forcible 
and to the point; but he is deficient in 
accuracy, and looks at his subject so much 
from a French point of view, that his cri- 
ticisms on German music, if not prejudiced, 
are too often superficial. 








Musical Gossip. 


Mapame Cuaistine Nitsson, in company 
with the violoncellist Herr Adolph Fischer, will 
commence a concert tour in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark on the 24th inst. at Bergen. 

TE musical congress at Antwerp, which was 
to have taken place from the 8th to the 11th 
inst., has been postponed until the 19th to the 
25th of September. 

Tr is now practically settled that ‘Lohengrin’ 
will be produced in Paris during the coming 
winter at the Opéra Comique. The projected 
performance in Italian has been abandoned. 
Wagner's masterpiece will, it is said, also be 
produced at La Scala, Milan, early in the season. 

Ir is stated that Madame Adelina Patti has 
a volume of personal memoirs in preparation. 

A senrigs of three subscription concerts is an- 
nounced by Mr. W. Rea at Newcastle. The 
first will be an orchestral concert by Herr 
Richter’s band, and will be followed by ‘ Israel 
in Egypt’ and Gounod’s ‘ Mors et Vita.’ We 
trust that Mr. Rea, whose efforts in the cause 
of music have not hitherto met with as much 
support as they should from the Newcastle 
public, will on this occasion reap the reward due 
to his spirited enterprise. 

Tue statement that one of the principal sing- 
ing prizes at the Paris Conservatoire has been 
awarded toa young English student is erroneous, 
Miss Moore, the recipient in question, is anative 
of Massachusetts. 


A sERIEs of promenade concerts was com- 
menced on Monday at the Empire Theatre, a 
very fine house, which, with spirited manage- 
ment, should become one of the most attractive 
in London. Signor Arditi is the conductor, and 
he has a large and efficient orchestra, but the 
programmes so far have been very indifferent. 


Accorpinc to Le Ménestrel Mrs. Oscar 
Beringer is arranging Shakspeare’s ‘Twelfth 
Night’ as an opera libretto, the music of which 
will be composed by Antonin Dvorak. Asshow- 
ing the singular ignorance that prevails in France 
with supa to music other than French, it may be 





noted that our ae + as speaks of Dvorak 
simply as ‘‘a young Bohemian composer who 
has become favourably known during these latter 
years.’ 


ANoTHER cycle of Wagner's operas (‘ Parsifal’ 
excepted) is promised at Frankfort in December. 








DRAMA 


——— 


York Plays: the Plays performed by the Crafts 
or Mysteries of York on the Day of Corpus 
Christi in the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and 
Sixteenth Centuries. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Glossary, by Lucy Toulmin 
Smith. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Ir has long been a source of regret to 
students of our dramatic literature that 
the largest collection of English miracle 
plays which has been as yet discovered 
should remain hidden in a private library 
and be known only by the scanty descrip- 
tions of the few persons who have had the 
privilege of examining the manuscript. Its 
possessor, the Earl of Ashburnham, has now 
at last consented to its publication, and it 
is matter for congratulation that the work 
has been entrusted to so well-qualified an 
editor as Miss Toulmin Smith. Nor should 
we omit to notice the care which the 
authorities of the Oxford Press have taken 
to make this edition not only one of the 
most scholarly, but also one of the most 
beautiful volumes in which any production 
of early English literature has at present 
made its appearance. 

“« York,” says Miss Toulmin Smith, “‘ was 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century 
a play-loving city.” So ardent were the 
burghers in the cultivation of their perform- 
ances that a guild would have its particular 
play or might even be established for the 
purpose of maintaining one. Thus the 
guild of Corpus Christi adopted the “‘ Creed 
Play,’”’ which it performed every ten years, 
while the more popular ‘ Pley of York,’ of 
which Wycliffe speaks, originated its own 
special guild ‘‘ of our Lord’s Prayer.” But, 
over and above these private associations, 
the entire body of the ‘‘ crafts or mysteries” 
of the city combined to produce the great 

lay of the year on Corpus Christi Day. 

Tt was formerly thought that in consequence 

of the disorders that attended the perform- 

ances of the Corpus Christi guild, their play 
had passed to the general body of the trades- 
men (see J. Payne Collier, ‘ History of Eng- 
lish Dramatic Poetry,’ vol. ii. p. 145); but 
it is now clear not only that the corporate 
performance was different from that of the 
guild, but also that it dates from a time pre- 
vious totheinstitution of thelatter. The guild, 
in fact, was only founded in 1408, while the 

Corpus Christi plays are mentioned thirty 

years earlier, and were in all probability 

composed as early as between the years 

1340 and 1350, although the manuscript 

from which Miss Toulmin Smith prints them 

was not written until about 1430-40. We 
think that the editor has quite made out 
her case for the antiquity of the greater 
number of the plays. Their close dependence 
upon the ‘Oursor Mundi’ prevents our ad- 
mitting a much earlier date, while the 
general character of their language seems 
to fix the age about the middle of the four- 
teenth century. On the other hand, we 
think that it would have been possible to 
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discriminate a little more decidedly than 
Miss Toulmin Smith has done between the 
various constituents of her volume. There 
is no evidence that all the plays are so 
ancient as the date she names, and there is 
no necessity for assuming that the whole 
cycle was written at the same time. Far 
less need we postulate an identity of author- 
ship. That plays were considered common 
a a and were borrowed from one col- 
ection for another is evident from the fact 
that five of the pieces in the present volume 
appear also among what are called the 
‘Towneley Mysteries.’ Here most likely 
the York volume is the original, but it is 
quite possible that the author of the latter 
borrowed in his turn from other collections. 
Miss Toulmin Smith admits that her manu- 
script contains a certain element of the Mid- 
dialect side by side with that of the 
native Northern speech. The question is of 
some importance because it appears to us 
that the plays are by no means homogeneous 
either as regards language or literary value. 
We should not be surprised if a considerable 
interval separated the earliest and the latest 
ortions of the collection. In one instance 

iss Toulmin Smith suggests that a play 
was added after the others, ‘‘superseding a 
play undoubtedly used at an earlier date on 
the same subject.”” But when it is observed 
that the plays were being continually re- 
—— divided and joined together, in 
order to suit the requirements of growing or 
declining crafts, it is easy to go on to the 
hypothesis that, subject to the approval of 
the corporation of the city, entire new plays 
might be inserted from time to time. In 
this way the addition of the fragmentary 
play of ‘The Innholders’ at the end of this 
volume would be accounted for, for we must 
remember that the subjects of the plays 
were by no means rigidly defined, and that 
any incident in sacred history from the 
creation of the world to the day of judgment 
came into the legitimate field of the ‘ col- 
lective mystery.” 

The York manuscript contains the head- 
ings of fifty plays, but only forty-eight (not 
reckoning the fragment at the end) are 
filled in. In a list of 1415 the total was 
fifty-one. The next largest collection known 
to exist is that of the Coventry plays, which 
number forty-two ; the Towneley plays are 
only thirty. But apart from the relative 
completeness of the York book, it has one 
feature of peculiar interest in the definite 
ascription of each play to the craft which 
was charged with its performance. Most of 
them appear to have been arranged at hap- 
hazard; but some have a natural connexion 
with the subject of their play. Thus the 
shipwrights undertook the building of the 
Ark, the fishers and mariners presented the 
Flood, the bakers prepared the Last Supper. 
One play was brought out by a religious 
house, the hospital of St. Leonard ; but this 
was after a while transferred to the craft of 
masons, so that the whole set of pageants 
was appropriated to the different classes of 
tradesmen. But the tradesmen were only the 
actors ; they were evidently not, as at Chester, 
also the authors of the plays. For these 
have not the same rough humour and liveli- 
ness of action that characterize the Chester 
plays ; they display more learning, and do 
not offend against the canons of taste in 
religious matters in the way that the Chester 





plays—no doubt unconsciously—do. Miss 
Toulmin Smith is probably right in seeking 
the origin of the York collection in “ one of 
the religious houses of the North in the 
Yorkshire district.” On the other hand, if 
the authorship was ecclesiastical, the whole 
management of the actual performances of 
the plays was entirely municipal. It was 
the mayor who issued the proclamation for 
the maintenance of order during the festival 
and for the due appearance of ‘all maner 
of craftmen yat bringeth furthe ther 
pageantez in order and course by good 
players, well arayed and. openly spekyng, 
vpon payn of lesying of C.s. to be paide to 
the chambre without any pardon.” Miss 
Toulmin Smith, commenting on this pro- 
clamation, remarks : — 

‘* Tt is hardly too much to say that the fol- 
lowing law is one of the steps on which the 
greatness of the Elizabethan stage was built, 
and through which its actors grew up. It was 
ordained on 3 April, 1476, by the full consent 
and authority of the council, ‘bat yerely in pe 
tyme of lentyn there shall be called afore the 
maire for be tyme beyng iiij of pe moste con- 
nyng discrete and able players within this Citie, 
to serche, here, and examen all pe plaiers and 
plaies and pagentes thrughoute all pe artificers 
belonging to Corpus Xt‘ Plaie. And all such as 
pay shall fynde sufficiant in personne and con- 
nyng, to be honour of pe Citie and worship of be 
saide Craftes, for to admitte and able; and all 
oper insufficiant personnes, either in connyng, 
voice, or personne to discharge, ammove, and 
avoide.’”—Introduction, p. xxxvii. 


Thus when the York play came to an 
end in 1579 it left its tradition of acting, 
which might naturally be absorbed into that 
of the regular drama, just as the taste for 
theatrical performances, which the mysteries 
in turn excited and satisfied, furnished a 
main stimulus to the production of the 
nobler form of art which succeeded them. 
Yet it is an ignorant ostentation of modern 
progress that leads some critics to depreciate 
the dramatic interest of the miracle play. 
No doubt the conception of plot is of a very 
rudimentary kind, but this was determined 
by the Biblical narrative with its apocryphal 
supplements. The dramatic merit lies in 
the choice of incident, in the by-play, in the 
rich humour with which the serious purpose 
of the mystery is relieved. On these points 
we do not further dwell, because the York 
playwright does not make any very impor- 
tant additions to our knowledge of the cha- 
racter and style of the miracle play. To 
those who are unfamiliar with this class of 
composition the ‘ York Plays’ deserve to be 
commended beyond the other specimens pre- 
served to us, since they show a decidedly 
higher notion of dramatic propriety, a rela- 
tive freedom from conventional treatment, 
and a distinction in the character drawing 
which mark them off from their rivals as 
the work of a poet or poets who had some- 
thing greater in view than merely keeping 
alive a popular form of entertainment or a 
knowledge of sacred history ; and for these 
qualities the plays will be prized by all 
students of our early literature, as beyond 
question the most literary productions of 
their class. 

We have, therefore, to express cordial 
gratitude to Miss Toulmin Smith for giving 
to the world this important addition to our 
early literature. It is almost unnecessary 
to say that the way in which she has edited 





it is what we should have expected from 
her long training in the period of li 

to which it belongs. The text seems to y 
remarkably free from misprints, and every 
page of the introduction (though it mj 
have been better arranged) gives evideny 
of careful and extensive learning. y, 
notice, by the way, a slip on p, 
where accidia is translated “ gluttony’ 
instead of ‘‘ sloth.” The few pages of mus 
contained in the volume have been &. 
ciphered and rendered into modern notatig, 
by Mr. W. H. Cummings. We are only 
sorry that the musical value of these pig 
is hardly sufficient to repay the pains he hy 
taken with them. 








The Works of Thomas Middleton. Edited by 
A. H. Bullen, B.A. Vols. L-IV. (Nimmo)- 
Four volumes of this welcome and attractive 1p. 
print have been issued, and are to be succeeded 
without long delay by the four remainj 
volumes. Our review of the edition is deferred 
until the completion of the work. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Mrs. Laneorry will appear in ‘ Peril’ on the 
31st inst. at the Standard Theatre. 


AN autumn season of French plays, to com- 
mence in October next, is promised by M 
Mayer at the Royalty Theatre. 


THE reopening of the Gaiety Theatre hy 
been postponed until this evening. 


A PERFORMANCE of Rosalind in ‘ As You Like 
It’ is to be given on the 29th inst. by Miss Mary 
Anderson at the Memorial Theatre, Stratford. 
on-Avon. 


Tue Surrey Theatre will open on the 17th 
inst., under the sole management of Mr. George 
Conquest, with ‘ Love and Money.’ 


Tue new drama by Mr. H. A. Jones and Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, in preparation for the Princess's, 
will, it is said, be called ‘ Hoodman Blind’ 


‘A Rive or Iron,’ a five-act drama by Mr. 
Frank Harvey, produced last autumn in Ports- 
mouth, was given on Monday at the Grand 
Theatre. Commencing with some promise of 
novelty, it soon relapses into convention. Itis, 
however, a moderately good specimen of a clas 
of drama appealing to a country public, and is 
played in fair style by the author and whats 
now, by an addition to its previous appellation, 
called the Beatrice Comedy-Drama Company. 

Tooxe’s THEATRE closed last night with pet | 
formances for the benefit of Mr. Toole. ; 


Tue last of the five Devrients, Frau A 
Wagner, the sister of Karl Eduard and 
has just died in Berlin in her eighty-first yest. 
The other sister, Frau Stiigemann, mother of 
the director of the Leipzig Theatre, Max Stige- 
mann, and of the actor Eugen Stigemann, 
a few months ago. 


————= 








MISCELLANEA 


—~— 


Queyntée.—In the Prologue to the Wife of 
Bath’s Tale a noun occurs which possibly bears 
some relationship to this past participle. I know 
nothing of heraldry, but interest myself sim 
from the etymological point of view, and® 
upon the similarity—nay, identity—of s 
as, to say the least, remarkable (see peg 
Bell’s cheap edition, vol. ii. P. 54, last C. 
p. 58, eighth line ; and other places). W. % 


none 


W. 
To CoRRESPONDENTS.—B. Q.—J. L.—W. P. J.—A- A. 
—J, T. W.—o. T.—F. G. E.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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“Tt is in the author’s best style.”— Academ 
“ Miss Doudney’s stories are invariably go 





J.& R. MAXWELLS NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOO 


At all Libraries, in 1 vol. price 10s. 6d, each, extra cloth (postage, 6d.), 


WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 


“ There is much to praise in Miss Doudney’s homely romance,.”—Atheneum. 
5 “The story is one which any one may read.”— W, 
, but ‘When We Two Parted ’ is the best she has yet written.”— Morning Post. 





KS. 





By Sarah Doudney. 


“ Miss Doudney writes in re pleasant style.”—Saturday Review. 
view. 





MISOGYNY AND THE 


“Mr. Cushing is a clever man, and has written a clever book.”—Academy. 
“The story is as poetic as the title, and is worth studying.”— Whitehall Review, 


MAIDEN. By Paul Cushing. 


“It is cleverly written.”—Atheneum. 
* Situations and effects pleasantly strung together.”— Globe. 








THE WAYS OF WOMEN. 





By Sydney Yorke. 


A STUDY OF THEIR VIRTUES AND VICES, THEIR CHARMS AND CAPRICES., 
“ A lady recently recommended me to recommend everybody to read a book that she had perused with pleasure—‘ The Ways of Women.’” 


“The book is full of dainty touches and nice discriminations and subtle analysis of female character.” —People. 
“The style of the work is extremely smooth and the book very readable,”—Zra. 


County Gentleman, 





TAKEN TO HEART. 


“There are few pleasanter or more evenly written tales than ‘Taken to Heart.’ —Morning Post. 


“The story is well written, the style good.”— Atheneum. 


“We recommend the book to those who care for something pure, sensible, graceful, and comfortable.” — Academy . 


By the Hon. F. Plunket. 


“A pretty and wholesome story.” —Saturday Review. 





HIS GOOD ANGEL. 


By Arthur Ready. 


“A well-constructed society novel of an entertaining character, dealing in the vicissitudes of sporting and fashionable life in town and country.”’ 





RITA’S NOVELS. 


Cheap Uniform Edition, price 2s. boards; 2s, 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d, half- 
morocco (postage, 4d.). 





DAME DURDEN. FRAGOLETTA. 
MY LADY COQUETTE. A SINLESS SECRET. [ Shortly, 
VIVIENNE. FAUSTINE. [ Ditto, 
LIKE DIAN’S KISS, AFTER LONG GRIEF and PAIN. [Ditto. 
COUNTESS DAPHNE. TWO BAD BLUE EYES. [Ditto, 
E. 8. DREWRY’S NOVELS. 
Cheap Uniform Edition, price 28. picture boards; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt ; 
3s. 6d. half-morocco (postage, 4d.). 
ONLY an ACTRESS. VERE DELMAR. [ Shortly. 


On DANGEROUS GROUND. 
BAPTISED with a CURSE. 
A DEATH-RING. 


The CLOUDS BETWEEN THEM, [Ditto. 
LOVE'S LABOUR GAINED. [ Ditto, 


MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON’S NOVELS. 
Cheap Edition, price 2s. picture boards; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt ; 3s. 6d, half-morocco. 
VERA NEVILL. | PURE GOLD. | WORTH WINNING. = [Shortly. 


[ Shortly. 
[ Ditto. 








CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. POWER O’DONOGHUE’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s, boards; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (postage, 4d.), 
UNFAIRLY WON. By Mrs. Power O’Donoghue, Author of 
‘A Beggar on Horseback,’ &c. 
“An exciting and well-told story.”—Jlustrated London News, 





THE NEW SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 
Second Edition, 1s. covers; 1s. 6d. cloth limp; 2s, extra cloth (postage, 3d.), 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, M.P.: his Life 


ome, including Accession to Office, In good print, and carefully Edited. 
It, 


RECENT POPULAR ONE SHILLING BOOKS, 


BY VARIOUS POPULAR AUTHORS. 
Price 1s. paper covers ; 1s, 6d. cloth limp (postage, 3d.). 


A RAINY JUNE. By Ouida. 
“* Remarkably clever.”— Whitehall Review. 


JOHN NEEDHAM’S DOUBLE. By Joseph Hatton. 
FUNNIEST FICTION, By Mark Twain. 


LIFE in the RANKS. By J. Brunlees Patterson. 
Recommended by its obvious truthfulness to life. It describes with minute- 
ness the daily life of the soldier in India and on board a troopship.”—Grapaic. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN. (Travels and Adventures.) (Illustrated.) 
GRANDFATHER HICKSHINGLE. By R. W. Creswell. 
a SLAVES. By Geo. Challis. 
AULED B. 
“The author has made a hit, and will otainly have aforded Givecsion to many 
& weary railway traveller.”—Literary World, 
FAMOUS FUNNY FELLOWS. By Will. M. Clemens, 
FABLES and FANCIES. Series I. and II, 1s. each. (Illustrated.) 


and 
With 





MRS. JOHN KENT SPENDER'S NOVELS. 


Cheap Uniform Edition, price 2s. picture boards; 2s, 6d. cloth gilt ; 
3s. 6d. half-morocco (postage, 4d.). 


MR. NOBODY. GABRIELLE DE BOURDAINE. [Shortly. 
enh op (Shortly, | JOCELXN'S MISTAKE. [ Ditto, 
HER OWN FAULT. _ {Ditto, | TILL DEATH US DO PART. = [Ditto, 
MARK EYLMER’S REVENGE. [Ditto, | BROTHERS-IN-LAW. [ Ditto. 





E. OWENS BLACKBURNE’S NOVELS. 


Cheap Uniform Edition, price 2s. picture boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt ; 
8s. 6d. half-morocco (postage, 4d.). 
The LOVE that LOVES ALWAY. A WOMAN SCORNED. 
SHADOWS in the SUNLIGHT. In the VALE of HONEY. 
ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHWOMEN. The WAY WOMEN LOVE. 
A BUNCH of SHAMROCKS. A RARE REVENGE. 


E. SPENDER’S NOVELS. 
Cheap Uniform Edition, price 2s, picture boards; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt; 
8s. 6d, half-morocco (postage, 4d.). 
BON and HEIR. 
KINGSFORD. 





RESTORED. 


A TRUE MARRIAGE. [ Shortly. 





A NEW SOCIETY NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
In 1 vol. price 2s, boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d, half-morocco, 


PAUL STERNE. By Cicely Powell. 
“A story concerned with an interesting study of human nature in the German Father- 
land, and the ill effects of a loveless mariage de convenance.” 
CHEAP EDITION OF GUSTAVE AIMARD'S WORKS. 
Never before published, price 6d. paper covers ; cloth, 1s. (postage, 2d.), 


The RED RIVER HALF-BREED, By Gustave Aimard, 


Author of ‘ The Trappers of Ark ’* The Treasure of Pearls,’ &. 





THE BEST, MOST COMPLETE, AND ACCURATE GUIDE. 


Now ready, price 6d. r covers; 1s. cloth (postage, 2d.), with Map and Lilustrations and 
-T - -— Ornamental Coloured Cover, 


CONCISE GUIDE to LONDON. By a Citizen. 
A TALE OF LONDON LIFE. 


Price 1s, paper covers ; 1s, 6d. cloth limp (postage, 2d.), 
The CABMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


THE BEST BOOK OF TOURS AND ADVENTURES. 
Price 6d. paper covers; 1s. cloth (postage, 2d.), 
A TOUR on the PRAIRIES, By Washington Irving, 





Author of ‘ The Sketch-Book,’ &. 





London: J, & R, MAXWELL, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, 


E.C.; and at all Booksellers’, Railway Bookstalls, &c. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW and RECENT WORKS. 
The CONGO, By H. M. Stanley. 


2 vols. Illustrated, 42s. 


GUSTAVE DORE, bis Life and Re- 


miniscences. With hitherto unpublished Drawings by the Artist. 
24s. 


LORD SALISBURY: his Life and 


Speeches. By F.8. PULLING, M.A. 2 vols. 21s. 


JOHN BRIGHT. Public Letters of 


the Right Hen. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 7s. 6d. 


FORBES’S NATURALIST’S WAN- 


DERINGS in the EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. Illustrated, 21s. 


Dr. TROMHOLT’S UNDER the RAYS 


of the AURORA BOREALIS. 2 vols. Illustrated, 30s. 


GENERAL GORDON’S PRIVATE 


DIARY of his EXPLOITS in CHINA. 7s. 6d. 


MODERN ENGLISH SPORTS. By 


FREDERICK GALE, 6s.; Large Paper, 10s. 6d. 


The FERN WORLD. By F. G. Heath. 


New and Cheaper Edition. With Coloured Plates, 6s. 


JACK’S COURTSHIP. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL. New and Cheaper Edition. 6s. 


THOMPSON HALL, 


TROLLOPE. 1s. 


An AMATEUR ANGLER’S DAYS in 


DOVEDALE. By E.M. Illustrated cover, ls.; leatherette, ls. 6d. 


WATERSIDE SKETCHES, By “Red 


SPINNER” (WM. SENIOR). 1s. 


CHASING a FORTUNE. By Phil 


ROBINSON. ls. 


By Anthony 


TIGERS at LARGE, By Phil Robin- 





LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Small post 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s, each (except where 
otherwise stated). 


By R. D. Blackmore. By W. Clark Russell. 


Lorna Doone. (Alsoan Illus- 
trated Edition, 31s, 6d. 
and 35s.) 

Alice Lorraine. 

Cradock Nowell. 

Cripps, the Carrier. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Erema; or, My Father's 
Sin. 

Mary Anerley. 

Christowell: 
Tale. 

Tommy Upmore, 


By William Black. 

Three Feathers. 

A Daughter of Heth. 

Kilmeny. 

In Silk Attire. 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweet- 
heart. 

Sunrise. 


By Thomas Hardy. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Native. 
The Trumpet Major. 
Far from the Madding 
Crowd. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 


By Joseph Hatton. 
Three Recruits, and the 
Girls they left Behind 
Them. 


By George Mac Donald. 
Mary Marston. 
Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer, and other 
Tales. 


Orts. 
Weighed and Wanting. 


a Dartmoor 





Wreck of the Grosvenor. 

John Holdsworth (Chief 
ate). 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart, 

The Lady Maud. 

Jack's Courtship. 

A Sea Queen. 

Little Loo. 

My Watch Below. 


By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 


Daisies and Buttercups: a 
Novel of the Upper 
Thames. 

The Senior Partner. 

Alaric Spenceley. 

A Struggle for Fame. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court, 


By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. 
Anne: a Novel, 
Edition. 
For the Major. Illustrated, 
uniform with the above, 
5s. 


Third 


By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Poganuc People: their 
Loves and Lives. 
My Wife and I. 
Old Town Folk, 


By Mrs, Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden. 
Diane. 


By Miss Coleridge. 


An English Squire. 


By the Rev. E, Gilliat, 
M.A 


A Story of the Dragonades. 


London : 
SaMPson Low, Marston, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, H.C. 





“LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum, 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d, each, cloth boards, with very Copious Indexes, 


NOTES 


AND QUERIES. 


Vols, I. to XI. 


SIXTH SERIES. 





Volumes I, to XI. of the Sixth Series of NoTES AND QUERIES contain, in addition to a great variety of 
similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles I1.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘‘ The Green 
Bag”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir Jonn Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light”—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage—West Indian Superstitions—* Milky Way ”"— 
Folk-lore of Birds--Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore, 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory’—‘“‘ Blue bonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ”—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—* Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin — money—Getting into a scrape. 





Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco ds 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Lendscape—The ‘Hoeurs’ of Raphad—- 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘ Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig- 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
*Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘ Vescus” in Georgics 
iii, 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Ranw’—Simplicius on Epic 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 


Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—Turk’s Head” Baguio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—0. K. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarols 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bona- 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys— 
Church Registers—Arm-in-arm—E, 0.— Napoleon 
Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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! By A. E. N. BEWICKE. 
OTHER DARLING! ~<A Shilling. 


“ fully written.”"—John Bull. 
“ Brcsetinglt Se men = aa wens to think.”’— En; — 's Review. 


« Both tale and purpose are excellent.” —Literary 
London : Field & Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, EC. 
HE UPSHOT OF 
Ry ARTHUR GIGADIBS. Price 1s. 
«You, Gigadibs, who, thirty years of age. 4 
Relieve you see two points in Hamlet's soul, 


Price 3s. with Plans, 
THE LOUVRE: the only Complete Handbook, 
By 8. BEALE. 
“ Useful and welcome.” —Times. ‘ Concise as a telegram.’’—Harper. 
Harrison, Pall Mall, Galignani Library, Paris. 


KPers's CHOCOLATE ESSENCE makes a light 
—_a eculianty and as its ooze od oes a qoute nerve 
ours of the 








‘HA ML ET,’ 
[Just published. 





, and 
that 











peciall a tea-like drin 
—— view you "ll print.” shall, wihout. i exalting” — ny eq needed —Sold in 
Unseized by the Germans y' y P packets 2. ty Grocers, rosea, labeled * Secase lipeds Oo. i energy. 
London : Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet-street, & C. 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Thread: e-street.”” 





NEXT WEEK, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.’ 


A PRINCE OF DARKNESS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘A DOG WITH A BAD NAME,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


Warp & Downey, 12, York-street, Covent-garden, 





Now ready, SECOND EDITION of 


A WOMAN’S REPUTATION. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
“ A delightful novel.”—Scotsman, 
“Mr. Crawfurd’s new novel is extremely clever.”—Academy, 


“A very well written novel......Mr. Crawfurd gives sketches of advanced eccentricity with a pleasant raillery which is 
too light to be called sarcasm, though it is quite as effective.”— Atheneum. 

‘None of the novel-writers of the day shows his readers the play of motive and the working of the wheels within 
wheels of our complex life with easier mastery than Mr. Crawfurd. The imbroglio of his story might be contrived . 
Eugéne Scribe of to-day, his dexterous pen of accident, his dexterous entanglement of perverse purpose, clash ng 
interest, and mutual unconsciousness are all found in this very clever and surprising story......The story is keenly i al 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 





Price ls. 


READINGS FROM THE DANE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘A DANISH PARSONAGE.’ 


“The author of the pleasant book ‘A Danish Parsonage’ has done 


aot service in rendering into English and in a 
cheap form a collection of short tales and stories from the Danish. In his ‘ dings from the Dane’ Mr. Vicary has been 
fortunate in his selection.” —Athenaum. 


‘Just now, when every bookstall is flooded with shilling volumes of fiction, it is me to select from their number 
one so seriously deserving of praise as ‘ Readings from the Dane,’ by Mr. John Fulford Vicary.”—Whitehall Review. 


SwAaN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. Paternoster-square, E.C. 


OBITER DICTA.—The Popular Edition, price ONE 
SHILLING, is now ready. 


“Some admirably written essays....Amusing and brilliant.”—Spectator. ‘“ Each essay 
is a gem of thought—not of heavy, ponderous, didactic thought, but of thought light, fanciful, 
and playful, yet conveying much wisdom.”—~Standard. 


The FIFTH EDITION, in tasteful cloth, price 5s., may still be had. 
London: ELLIoT STocK, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


London: 








MADAME LINDA VILLARI'S NEW NOVEL. 


CAMILLA’S GIRLHOOD. By Linda Villari, Author of ‘On Tuscan Hills and 
Venetian Waters,’ ‘In Change Unchanged,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“Tn her bright and pleasant story Madame Villari avails herself of the experience of a me ews o blend strongly contrasted effects.. 
She writes in a straightforward and unaffected style, which makes her story satisfactory reading.’ 


LITERARY LANDMARKS of LONDON. By Laurence Hutton. Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. (post free). 
“Mr. Laurence Hutton has worked out a felicitous idea with industry, skill, and success.” —Standard. 


CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTIONS. By Demetrius C. Boulger, Author of ‘The 
istory of China,’ &c. With Portrait and Three Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
“A mine of valuable information....The force and the freshness of his style.”"—Times. 


London: T, FisHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1885, with the INDEX, 
PRICE 10s, 6d, IS NOW READY. 





Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 





JOHN 0. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 


plan FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD -STREET 
iG CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 


yo ey Fa hy Lightning ected In al part of 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 





Secretaries. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


ished 1 
FOR MUTUAL TIPE ASSURANCE. 
Paid in Claims. 6,200,000/. Profits declared, Funds. 4 000,0007. 
omical Management. Liberal Condi Stone. ‘Large Bonuses. 
IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF a 
by single am, 


Assurances, with Profits, payable at Death, 
during whole of life. 
on exceptionally favourable 


limited number of or by p 
owment Assurances payable at | any age on 





For Actual Reesiee see Prospectus or Board of bene Returns. 
Gracechurch-street, London 


105,000 ACCIDENTS, 
for which TWO MILLIONS have » bee PAID as COMPENSATION 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHIL! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL xine. 
Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000 ;—Premium Income, £235,000. 
Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Ay to the Clerks at the Ration Stations, the Local Agents, or 
Werend om Office—8, Grand Hotel dings, Charing Cross; or at the 


. a eae J. VIAN, Secretary. 
FUBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


GHOUT on 
monseme ~ HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 186%. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Ca with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 18, 2, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1 


H ® 4 t & 8 


BEDSTERADS, 
8ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s. 64. 
3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 
200 fixed for inspection. 














Oo N, 


BEDDIN G. 


ata very moderate price. 
This, witha TOP MATTRESS, Sft., 20s, 4 ft 6in., 29s.; makes a most 
comfortable Bed, ‘and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES, from 8. DECORATIVE SUITES, from 81. 10s. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in the Health Exhibi- 
tion, from 14i. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES, from 121. 12s. 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 





EASY CHAIRS, from 35s. 
COUCHES, from 75s 

from 38s., and BOOKSHELVES, from 7s. 64. 
WRITING TABLES, from 25s. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE by POST. 
195 to 198, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD. 





BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


HE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING, 
DURO-TEXTILE. 


w. 

and receipt of six stamps. 

——R |- Inventions Exhibition Stand 1095, West Arcade, 
Queen’s Gate. 





-;FBIEDRICHS HALL 
MINERAL WATER, 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT. 


“ Most suitable for PROLONGED use.—Professor Seegen. 


“ Most efficacious; to know it is to appreciate its high 
value.”—Baron Justus von Liebig. 


“The LONGER Friedrichshall is taken the SMALLER 
is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose.” 
Sir Henry Thompson, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
of this Pure Solution as best for 
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PROFESSOR VAMBERY’S New Work,‘The COMING STRUGGLE 


for INDIA,’ will be ready next week, price 5s., at all Booksellers’. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 





SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL & COMPANY’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Marlborough Arithmetic Examples. 3s. 
Marlborough Arithmetic Rules, 3s. 6d. 
Arithmetic, Galbraith and Haughton’s. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
Book-Keeping for Schools. 


JONES. 2s.; or cloth, 3s. 


Bock-Keeping for the Million, 


2s.; or cloth, 3s. 
Books for Jones's System, Ruled Sets of. 


COMMENTARY FOR SCHOOLS. 


New, Testament Commentary for Schools. | 
Edited by Bishop ELLICO 


Introduction to the ‘New Testament, 2s. 6d. 
St. Matthew. 3s. 6d. 

St. Mark. 33s. 

St. Luke. 3s. 6d. 

St. John. 3s. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 
Romans. 2s. 6d. 
Corinthians, I. and II. 3s. 
Galatians, Ephesians, and Philippians. 


8s. 6d. 


3y THEODORE 
By T. JONES. 
28. 


33. 6d. 


3s. 


Colossians, Thessalonians, and Timothy. 3s. | 


Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, James. 3s. 
Peter, Jude, and John, 3s. 
The Revelation. 3s. 
DICTIONARIES. 
Cassell’s French Dictionary. 186th Thousand. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary. 
Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


The ‘Dictionary of English History. 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary. 8 


vols. now ready, each 10s. 6d. 


Dictionary of English Literature. 


Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Cassell’s | Bible Dictionary. With 600 Illustra- 


The I Dictionary of Mechanics. 4 vols. each 21s, 


DRAWING-BOOKS. 
How to Draw Figures. 


Sew t 0. Draw, in Freehand. 
wt S. Model 


48th Thousand. 
16th Edition. 


21s. 
Divisional 


New and 


96 Graduated 


How to Draw Floral and Vegetable Forms. 
96 Studies. 5s. 


Animal Drawing. 96 Studies from Nature. 5s. 


Cassell’s Modern | School Drawing Copies, 
D. First Grade, 1s. ; Second Grade, 2. 


GERMAN. 
Cassell’s German Dictionary. 


Marlborough German Grammar. Fifth Edition. 
First wessons in German Reading. By A. 


5ist Thousand, | 


96 Graduated Studies | 


5lst Thousand. | 


PRENCH. 


Cassell’s French Dictionary. 186th Thousand. 
3s. 6d. 


Marlborough French Exercises, Tenth Edi- 


tion. 3s. 
Marlborough French Grammar. 
Edition. 2s. 


Cassell’s Lessons in French. 104th Thousand. 
Parts I. and II., cloth, each 2s. 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6d.—K EY, 1s. 6d. 


Seventeenth 





HISTORY. 


| HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
| Stories from English History. With 25 Illus- 


| The nate Outline of English History. With 


30 Illustrations. Is. 3 


| The Class History of England. With upwards | 


of 100 Iilustrations. 2s. 6d. 


Little Folks’ History of England. With 30 


Illustrations. Cloth, 1 
MATHEMATICS. 
The Elements of Algebra. 1s. 
Cassell’s Euclid. 1s. 
The First Four Books of Euclid. 


6d. ; cloth, 9d. 
MUSIC, 


| Music, An Elementary Manual of. By H. | 


LESLIE. 


Leslie’ s Songs for Little Ones. 
PRACTICAL ART MANUALS. 


With Coloured Plates. 


Animal Painting in Water Colours. 
TAYLER. 5s. 


| China Painting. By FLORENCE LEWIS. 


| Figure Painting in Water Colours. 
MACARTHUR and J. MOORE. 7s, 6d. 


Flower Painting in Water Colours. 


Second Series. Cloth, each 5s. 


Landscape Painting in Oils. 


| Neutral Tint, A Course of Painting in. By 
R. P. LEITCH. $s. 


| Sepia Painting, A Course of. By R. P. Lerrcn. 
| 5s. 
By W. H. J. 


Illustrated, 


By F. 


5s, 
By B. 


First and 


By A. F. GRACE, 


Tree Painting in Water Colours. 
| Water-Colour Painting Book. By R. P. Lerron. 
THE FINE-ART LIBRARY. 


Edited by JOHN SPARKB3. With 100 Illustrations in each. 


The English School of Painting. By Ernest 
CHESNEAU. Translated by LUCY eas With an 
Introduction by Professor RUSKIN. 


The Flemish School of Painting. By Professor 
A.J, WAUTERS. Translated by Mrs. HENRY ROSSEL. 5s. 


| The Dutch School of Painting. By Henry 


HAVARD. Translated by G. POWELL. 5s. 


| Artistic Anatomy. By Professor DuvAL. 
lated by F. E. FENTON,M R.C P. 5s 


Trans- 


In paper, | 


LITERATURE. 
First Sketch of English Literature. 


fessor MORLEY. Tenth Edition. 7s. 


The Story of English Sinseiaie, 


BUCKLAND. Second Edition. 5s. 


The Library of English Literature. 


READERS. 
Cassell’s Readable Readers. 
Cassell’s Modern School Readers. 
Cassell’s Historical Readers. 
Cassell’s Geographical Readers. 


*,” Particulars of the above Series of Reading Books for Schools 
will be sent post free on application to the Publishers. 


READING AND SPELLING, 
A Complete Manual of Spelling. By J. D. 


MORELL, LL.D. 1s. 
Illustrated through 


Shakspere Reading Book. 


out 6d ; also three Parts, each 1s. 


| Cassell’s Illustrated Reading and Spelling 


SCIENCE. 
ied and Motion. By W. Patce, M.A. Illus 


trated. Ils. 6d. 


Intermediate Text-Book of Physical Science, 


By F.H BOWMAN, D.Sc. Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
| A Manual of Natural Philosophy. By Pro- 
fessor HAUGHTON. 3s. 6 
GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S 
SCIENTIFIC MANUALS, 
Arithmetic. 3s. 6d. 
Plane Trigonometry. 2s. 6d. 
Buclid. BooksI., IL, III. 2s. 6d. 
Euclid. Books IV.,V., VI. 2s. 6d. 
Mathematical Tables, 3s. 6d. 
Mechanics. 3%. 6d. 
Optics. 2s. 6d. 
Hydrostatics. 3s. 6d. 
Astronomy. 5s. 
Steam Engine. 3s. 6d. 
Algebra. Part I, cloth, 2s. 6d.; complete, 7s, 6d. 
Tides and Tidal Currents. New Edition, with 


TECHNOLOGICAL MANUALS. 


Edited by Professor AYKTON, F.R.S., and Dr. WORMELL, M.A. 
Steel and Iron. By W.H.GREENWoop. 5s. 


Spinning Woollen and Worsted. By W. 8. 
BRIGHT McLAREN. 4s, 6d. 
By T. R. ASHEN- 


Design in Textile Fabrics. 
HURST. With Coloured Plates. 4s. 6d. 


Practical Mechanics. By Professor Perry, M.E. 
Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Machine. 


By Professor SMITH. 3s. 6d 


Watch and Clock Making. By D. Guasaow. 


WRITING. 
Cassell’s Graduated Copy-Books. 
Books, each 2d. 


Cassell’s Modern School Copy-Books. Twelve 


By Pro- 
By ANNA 
In vols. 





| 


Eighteen 





Cassell & iia Educational Catalogue sent post free on application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lurep, Ludgate-hill, London. 





CASSELL’S MINIATURE LIBRARY OF THE POETS 


may now be had of all Booksellers as below :— 


MILTON, 2 vols. cloth, gilt edges, in box, 2s. 6d. 
WORDSWORTH. 2 vols. cloth, gilt edges, in box, 2s, 6d. 
LONGFELLOW. 2 vols. cloth, gilt edges, in box, 2s. 6d. 
SCOTT. 2 vols. cloth, gilt edges, in box, 2s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


BYRON. 


HOOD, 2 vols. cloth, gilt edges, in box, 2s. 6d. 
BURNS, 2 vols. cloth, gilt edges, in box, 2s. 6d. 
2 vols. cloth, gilt edges, in box, 2s. 6d. 
SHERIDAN and GOLDSMITH, 2 vols. cloth, gilt edges, in box, 2s. 6d. 
12 vols, cloth, gilt edges, in box, 15s. 


Prospectuses, giving full details, will be forwarded post free on application to 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lurrep, Ludgate-hill, London. 
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